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Or NATURAL AIR PURIFIER, a fragrant pow- 
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OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.— 
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his Services in Tracing Pedigrees. making Searches among the 
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or similar literary moderate.— Address ANTIQUARY, 
S21, King’s Road, © 


J USTIN SIMPSON "Gois of Stamford, Lincoln. 
shire), Genealogist and Topographer, Compiler of the “ Lincoln. 
shire seventeenth Century Tradesmen's Tokens.” &c.. Contributor of 
from P.rish Registers, &c. to the Reiquary, 
undertakes SEARCHES at the British Museum and 
other Publ; Terms moderate.— Address 277, Strand, W.C. 


RITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY.—Researches 
UNDERTAKEN for those unable to attend personally. Facts 
worked up for Public Speakers. Library, 4, Torrington *quare. 


ORWICH, 5, Timber Hill.—Mr. B. SAMUEL 
has good of C Wedzwood, (ld 
Piate, Oriental and other China, Pictures the Norwich School, ke. 


TO AUTHORS. 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER (Eighth 


Edition) Lan Sixpence, contains Publishing Arrangemen 
Specimens of Type. Sizes Pager. and much invaluable 
for those about to Publish. 

London: PROVOST & OO. 49, Tavistock Street, W.C. 


Second Edition, royal 8vo. post on, le. 3d. paper covers ; 
cloth gilt, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 

UTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION.—A concise 
Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing and Publish- 

ing, including the Law of Copyright and a Bibliographical Appendix. 
“A work which every author, whether experieuced or not, should 

undoubtedly possess.”— Kno 
London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Now ready, demy vo. half-morocco, gilt top, with Portrait, &c., tla. 


HE WENTWORTH PAPERS, 1705-1739, 
illustrative of Social and Political History. Selected from the 
Private Correspondence of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, Ambas 
sador at Berlin and the Hague. Created in 1711 Farl of Strafford. 
With ° Memoir and Notes by JAMES J CARTWRIGHT, MA, 
Editor of “* The Memoirs of Sic John Reresby. 


WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street. 


MATTHEW PARIS'’S ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 
In royal Svo. pp. 564, with Two Illuminated Facsimile Pages, price 
10e. bound, 


MATIBAE! PARISIENSIS, MONACAI 
SANOCTI ALBANI. CHHKONICA MAJORA. Vol VI. ADDI- 
TAMENTA. Edited by H. R_ LUARD, D.D., and published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolla 
The contents of the present Volume, which forms a kind of Appendix 
to the Chronicle of Matthew Paris. are entirely derived from the 
Cotton MS. Nero, D.L., which was written at St. ations. » the greater 
ae under Paris's direction, with corrections in his h 
ocuments, which are very numerous, consist A. - of Writs, 
Charters, Decretals, Letters, and Memoranda, ranging from 4.p. 798 
to a.m. 1258. With Four Editorial A — The Set will be com- 
jeted in one more Volume (Vol. V which wll contain the final 
face or Historical Introduction, Index, and Glossary 
London: LONGMANS & CO. and TRUBNER & 00. 
Oxford: Parker & Co. Cambriige: Macmi!lan & Co. Edinburgh: 
A. & C. Black and Douglas & Foulis. Dublin: A. Thom & Co. 


IBRARY CATALOGUES for Registering Books 
Bought or Lent, for large or small Libraries, from 5¢. upwards. 
CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the entry, Alphabet- 
ieally and under Subject Matter if of any event, from 4s. upwards. 
NEWSPAPER SCRAP- BOOKS, for the reception of Cuttings 
(without the use of gum, paste, or glue), from 28. 64. upwards. 
mat Descriptive Lists, with specimen of the Printed Headings, 
on receipt of stamped ad wrapper and envelope. 
LETTS & OO. (Limited), London Bridge. 


SUN FIRE AnD LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C Cross, 8. Sed 
corner ef Vere Street), W. Sire and 

‘oreign Insurances at moderate rates. Life Specialy 
low rates for young lives. bonuses. Immediate settlement 
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THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 402.) 

Some works of a polemic character may next 
be mentioned. First among these may be named 
the once famous Assertio septem Sacramentorum 
adversus Martinum Lutherum, which won for 
Henry VIII. the title of “Fidei Defensor” from 
Pope Leo X. Of this work there are several 
editions here ; the first edition from the press of 
Pynson, “4 id. Jul,” 1521. A copy of this was 
presented to the Pope on September 21 of that 
year, by John Clerk, who acted as the king’s 
orator at Rome on that occasion; and to some 
copies of this first edition of the Assertio is pre- 
fixed some additional matter, as the Pope’s bull, 
and the promise of the indulgence to the readers 
of the book. (I note here in ing that John 
Clerk was a Cambridge man, BA. 1499 ; but I 
learn from Dr, Luard that the entry in the regis- 
try does not specify the college.) There is also 
& copy of an edition printed by Pynson, “ 17 kal. 
Feb.,” 1522, which, however, is partly made up of 
sheets struck off for the first edition. This is 
shown by the fact that in many of the sheets the 
Very obvious misprints of the first issue are left 


uncorrected, and also defects in printi 

occurring in both alike. 
however, have clearly been set up anew. Besides 
these two is also a copy of the edition printed at 
Rome in 1521, under the special authority of the 


ope. 
Another work, bearing the name of Henry VIIL, 
which may fairly be mentioned in this connexion, 
is an edition of the letters addressed by him to 
Martin Luther, with Luther’s own letter. This 
was printed by Pynson in 1527. 

The mention of Henry VIII. and of the religious 
feuds of his reign, reminds one of the name of good 
Sir Thomas More, one or two of whose books may 
here be specified. One, of some degree of rarity, is 
his Epistola ad Germanum Briziwm (Pynson, 
1520), a reply to the attacks which his epigrams 
on Germain de Brie had brought upon him. Ofa 
different character from this is the “ Supplycacyon 
of soulys, agaynst the supplycacyon of beggars” 
(Rastell, probably 1529), made while More was 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Bound up 
in the same volume with this is his dialogue (in 
the edition of 1531), “ wheryn be treatyd dyvers 
maters, as of the veneracyon and worshyp of 
ymagys and relyques, &c.” The same volume also 
contains More’s “Confutacyon of Tyndale’s 
answere” (Rastell, 1532). Strange that these 
two men, both so noble and good, should have 
suffered death, and on grounds of religion, by the 
order of the same tyrant. 

A printer whose productions are not 
commonly met with is John Skot, who began to 
print in 1521. Skot used the device of Denis 
Roce, the Parisian printer, but with his own name 
below, and his monogram on the shield. Two 
little books printed by him, without date, show 
the intensity and bitterness of religious py 
feeling by the middle of the reign of ; ame VII 
The former of these is Jasper Fryloll’s invective 
“ Agaynst the possessyons of the Clergye.” The 
other, yet more bitter, is the “ Enormytees usyd 
by the Clergy, and by some wryters theyr adhe- 
rentis,” how they “causeles have sklanderously 
spoken agayns this noble realme of Englande, and 
agayns dyvers of the Kynges lay subjectes.” 

The question of the king’s divorce produced a 

mass of misapplied learning. Among this 
may be mentioned the Kotser Codicis of Robert 
Wakfeld, the famous Oriental scholar; and “the 
determinations of the moste famous......univer- 
sities of Italy and Fraunce, that it is so unlefull 
for a man to marie his brothers wyfe, that the 
pope hath no power to dispence therwith,” printed 
by Berthelet in 1531. Herbert (p. 418) gives the 
date Nov. 7, 1530, bat the copy now before me is 
dated Nov. 7, 1531; and from the identity in 
the day and month, Herbert is probably in 
error, Curiously enough, the Grenville copy is 
dated Nov. 7, but with no year. 
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Passing to the next generation, I will single out 

a curious collection of tracts by Thomas Norton, 
ted by John Day in or about 1569, This 
orton, M.P. for the City of London, and the 
first to hold the office of Remembrancer, was one 
of those concerned in the atrocious cruelties in- 
flicted on various unfortunate Roman Catholics in 
the Tower. It was not a very satisfactory answer 
to the charge against him that he had boasted 
that he had stretched a priest, named Alexander 
Briant, a foot longer than God had made him, to 
maintain that he had merely threatened that if 
Briant would not tell the truth, “he should be 
made a foot longer than God made him.” The 


volume of tracts to which I have referred was | by 


evidently put together and bound in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, in what was once 
an exceedingly rich and handsome binding. In 
the midst the tooling on the sides are the 
initials “E. A.,” which I regret to be unable to 
identify. The book is one of those bequeathed to 
the library by Jobn Laughton (librarian of Trinity 
College, 1669-73). Of the tracts in question two 
refer to the rising of the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland in 1569: one the address “To 
the Queenes Majesties poor deceived subjectes of 
the North Country” (Binneman, 1569) ; and the 
other “ A warning agaynst the dangerous practises 
of Papistes, and specially the parteners of the late 
Rebellion” (J. Day, s.a., but 1569). Of this 
latter there were two distinct issues from Day's 
; the most noticeable variation being that on 
verso of the title-page, which in the earlier 
edition is blank, we find in the second, “The 
summe of all this Booke. We can not well 
our Queene Elizabeth.” Besides these are three 
short trects on the publication of the Pope’s bull 
at that time: (1) “A Bull graunted by the Pope 
to Doctor Harding and other”; (2) “ A disclosing 
of the great Bull and certain calves that he bath 
gotten, and specially the Monster Bull that roared 
at my Lord Byshops gate”; (3) “An addition 
declaratorie to the Balles, with a searching of 
the Maze.” Of this last there were two issues, 
different from one another in numerous small 
points of detail. The remaining contents of the 
volume are three tracts in connexion with Mary, 
Queen of Scots : (1) Buchanan’s “ Ane Detectioun 
of the duinges of Marie Quene of Scottes, touch- 
and the murder of hir husband”; (2) “ The copie 
of a letter written by one in London to his frend 
concernyng the credit of the late published detec- 
tion of the doynges of the Ladie Marie of Scot- 
land ”; (3) “A discourse touching the pretended 
match betwene the Duke of Norfolke and the 
Quene of Scottes.” 

A writer who did a great deal towards increas- 
ing the polemic literature of the sixteenth century 
was John Bale, “foul-mouthed Bale” as he has 
often, and witb only too much justice, been called. 


Bale was one ef those with whom his adversary 
was necessarily a person to be vilified. Bis lifa 
was a troublous one. During the last years of 
Henry VIII. he settled in the Netherlands, and 
returned to England on the accession of Edward 
VI., who in 1552 appointed him Bishop of Ossory, 
The accession of Mary, however, again drove him 
abroad, until her death enabled him once more to 
return to England. I shall now refer to some of 
his works in the college library. One of these, 
though not in form polemic, contains a plentiful 
infusion of the polemic spirit, his Jllustrium 
Majoris Britannia Scriptorum......Summarium, 
This, though often spoken of as printed at Ipswich, 
John Overton, in 1548-9, was really, it cannot 
be doubted, printed at Wesel (a town north of 
Dusseldorf and close to the confluence of the Rhine 
and the Lippe), copies being brought over to Eng- 
land with Overton’s name in the imprint at the 
end (“excusum fuit Gippeswici in Anglia per Jo. 
Overton ”), though he was merely the bookseller. 
It may be noted that in the copy described by 
Herbert (p. 1456), the imprint tow the woodcut 
on the title-page ran “ excudebatur przesens opus 
Wesaliz per Theodoricum Plateanum,” but in 
the copy now before me the names are suppressed 
and instead is a lengthening of the statement as 
to the date “anno a nativitate unice illius pro 
peccatis victime...” 

A book which no lover of the Reformation can 
read without shame and disgust is the “ Actes of 
Englysh votaryes, comprehendynge theyr unchast 
practyses and examples by all ages, from the 
worldes begynnynge to thys present yeare, col- 
lected out of their owne legendes and Chronyeles.” 
This, unfortunately, was greedily read, and thus 
was several times reprinted. Of this we possess a 
copy of the original edition, printed at Wesel in 
1546. Of this there are also two reprints; one is that 
printed by Thomas Raynalde in 1548, our copy of 
which has been bound up with the introduction to 
the first part and the whole of the second part of the 
“Actes” of the edition printed for Abraham Vele in 
1551, the other (of both parts) is that printed by 
Jobn Tysdale in 1560, 

‘* A brefe Chronycle concernynge the Examina- 
cyon and death of the blessed martyr of Christ, 
syr Johan Oldecastell, the lorde Cobham,” in an 
edition of the year 1544, without place of printing 
or printer’s name, is of considerable rarity ; the 
later editions seem more common, Another curious 
book of Bale’s is his “ Apology agaynste a ranke 
Papyst, aunswering both hym and hys doctours, 
that pneyther their vowes nor yet their priesthode 
are of the Gospell, but of Antichrist,” printed by 
Day (without a date, but not before 1550), and to 
be sold “at his shop by the lytle Conduit in 
Chepesyde.” A curious little point abou: this 
book is that on the verso of the last leaf (the im- 
print having been on the recto) there comes 
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abruptly, as though a fresh title, “A dyspatche 
of vowes and presthode, by the wurd of God. 
Compyled by Johan Bale.” This has led some- 
times to the mistaken notion that this is a promise 
of something forthcoming (see, ¢g., Cata of 
the Huth Library, vol. i. p. 82, “but no such 
treatise follows, the heading being all that seems 
to have been set up”). While, however, the verso 
of the Jast leaf is a curious place to put the notice, 
the reference is simply to the foregoing treatise 
(see fol. 148, verso). 

Other works of Bale of some rarity are the fol- 
lowing :—(1) “A dialoge or Communycacyon to 
be had at a Table betwene two chyldrevu, gathered 
out of the holy scriptures by Johan Bale, for his 
two yonge sonnes Johan and Paule,” printed in 
1549 for Richard Foster, in “ Fletestrete at the 
sigue of the Croune, next wnto the Whyte Fryres 
gate.” (2) “The Ymage of both Churches after 
the Revelacion of Saincte John the Evangelyst,” 
printed by John Wyer in 1550. (3) “The vocacyon 
of Johan Bale to the bishoprick uf Ossorie in Se 
lande, his persecucions in the same, and finall 
delyveraunce.” The imprint of this volume declares 
it to have been printed “in Rome, before the 
castell of S. Angell, at y® signe of S. Peter, iv 
Decembre Anno D. 1553.” It was, however, it 
would seem, printed by Hugh Singleton. (4) The 
only other work of Bale which I need mention 
here is “The laboryouse Journey and serche 
of Johan Leylande [Leland] for Eoglandes Anti- 
quitees, geven of hym a newe yeares gyfte to 
Kynge Henry the viij,” printed in 1549. 

Another set of polemical works, to which a 
curious interest attaches, and of which a fair 
number are here, are the tracts of the Marprelate 
controversy, As original copies of these tracts 
are not commonly met with, I will annex a list of 
those in the college library: — 

1. “Oh read over D. John Bridges, for it is a 
worthy worke......[the Epistle.] Printed oversea in 
Europe, within two furlongs of a Bounsing Priest.” 
This was probably printed in 1588, and is a 

ous answer to Dr. Bridges’s (Dean of Salis- 
bury, 1587-1603) “Defence of the Government 
established in the Church of England.” 

2. “Hay any work for Cooper,” designed to 
answer Bishop Cooper’s “ Admonition to the People 
of England,” of which there is also a copy now 


re me, 

3. “Theses Martinianw,......printed by the 
ate of Martin Junior, without any priviledge 
of the Catercaps.” 
aS “The just censure and reproofe of Martin 


Besides these are several of the answers which 
these calumnious tracts called forth, whether of 
@tave sort, as the “ Admonition” mentioned above 

the “Antimartinus, seu monitio cujusdam 
ad adolescentes utriusque ise” 


(Bishop and Newbery, 1589), or of the same style 
as the tracts they answered :-— 

1. “‘ Martin’s months minde...... 1589. 

2. “The Returne of the renowned Cavaliero 
Pasquil of England, from the other side the seas,” 
1589 


3. “The First parte of Pasquil’s A pologie,” 1590. 

One of the chief writers of the Seeretinhn tracts, 
properly so called, is said to have been John Penry, 
though it is alleged that Penry himself denied the 
charge. He was a Welshman, and issued several 
tracts on the wants of the Church in Wales, The 
tracts written on the other side are generally 
attributed to the caustic pen of Thomas Nash, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Before passing to books of an altogether different 
class I will briefly refer in conclusion to two books, 
overlooked in their proper place, which deserve a 
mention, The first is a sermon, of which I can 
trace no copy in any other library, and which, 
being unfortunately defective at the end, does not 
allow me to come to anv certain conclusion with 
respect to the printer. Nor did an appeal to the 
friendly columns of “N. & Q.” (6" S. v. 228, 259, 
335) elicit any fresh information. The book in ques- 
tion is : ‘A Sermond made before the kynge hys 
hyghenes at Rychemunte, uppon good fryday, the 
yere of our lorde, 1536, by Johan Longlond, 
bysshope of Lincoln.” ‘The only independent 
notice I can find of this is in Herbert (p. 1547), 
and seeing that he derived much information from 
Cambridge, his omission of the name of the printer 
of the above book renders it not improbable that 
his reference is to this imperfect copy. A similar 
sermon in the Lambeth Library was printed by 
Thomas Petyt in 1538 (Maitland, p. 243). 

The other work is one to which I referred a 
week or two ago, the “Godly Psalme of Marye 
Queene,” by Rychard Beeard. This hymn, which 
consists of forty-four four-line stanzas, with ac- 
companying music in four parts, is a very fervent 
expression of rejoicing at the of Mary. 
The first verse rans:— 

“ Al England now bee glad at ones, 
With one heart, mynde, and voyce: 
For now have wee y* greatest cause 

To syng and eke rejoyce.” 
Beeard’s hymn is followed by “a godly Psalme in 
meetre,” by T. B. (Thomas Bownell), consisting of a 
metrical version of Psalms cxlv., cxlvi., and cxlviii. 
The book was printed in 1553 by Wylliam Griffith, 
“in Fleetestrete, at the sygne of the Faucon 
against saint Donstons Church.” I notice that 
Lowndes (p. 145, ed. Bohn) gives 1557 as the date 
of this book. Unless there was a reprint, which 
is not very probable, this date is an = 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(To be continued.) 


P.S.—I will take this opportunity of limiting 
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the statement in my article of November 11 as 
to Edmund Becke’s editorship of the Bible to the 
edition of Day and Seres in 1549. 


CRESSY OF CHELMARSH AND CRESSY OF 
DODFORD : AN IDENTIFICATION, 

In the course of the further researches into the 
Cressy family to which I have been stimulated by the 
friendly interest shown in the firstfruits of my inves- 
tigation by more than one descendant of different 
lines of that ancient house, I have, as I believe, 
established an identity, not apparent on the surface, 
between Cressy of Chelmarsh and Cressy of Dod- 
ford. And this identification enables me, if it be 
accepted, (1) to offer what can but rarely be offered 
—a fuller account of a pedigree in the late Rev. 
R. W. Eyton’s most valuable History of Shrop- 
shire; (2) to connect such fuller account with the 
pedigree of Cressy of Dodford in Baker’s North- 
amptonshire ; and (3) to supply a casus omissus 
in Dr. G. W. Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide. 

I know that Dr. Marshall is anxious only to im- 
prove his book, and therefore I am sure that he will 
take the present suggestion in good part. In his 
current edition Cressy of Chelmarsh is not to be 
found at all. I do not say that it might not 
possibly be arrived at through Mortimer, but 
unless a reader was in possession of the. necessary 

revious knowledge he would not look under 

ortimer for a Cressy pedigree. Doubtless the 
Cressy line makes but a lame show in Mr. Eyton’s 
elaborate tabular pedigree of Mortimer of Chel- 
marsh ; but when once the clue is given that 
Cressy of Chelmarsh is the same family as 
Cressy of Dodford, the genealogical student can 
readily fill up Mr, Eyton’s blanks by turning to 
Baker. 

So much by way of explaining my reasons for 
attaching a certain importance to this identifica- 
tion. Now for the identification itself. 

Mr. Eyton, in his Shropshire, vol. iii. pp. 43-4, 
prints what is in most respects a very full pedigree 
of Mortimer of Chelmarsh, which united the blood 
of the Cymric princes of Wales with that of the 
Norman lords of Wigmore. Hugh Mortimer, 
third of Chelmarsh, the stirps of the subsequent 
Cressy line, had, inter alios, Henry of Quat, 
Johanna, and Margaret (dead in 1355). Henry’s 
line became extinct in his second son Hugh, who 
fell, “ occisus apud Salop.,” 1403. The Cressy heir- 
So is thus meagrely sketched out in Mr. Eyton’s 

igree. 

Johanna (sister of Henry Mortimer of Quat, 
and aunt of Sir Hugh) = ..., and had Matilda de 
+++» = «-. de Cressy, by whom she was mother of 
John de Cressi, sen., born cirea 1379, dead, Feb- 
ruary, 1413. 

John de Cressi, sen., = Cristina ..., and was 
father of Thomas, infra etat, 1413, ob. inf. at, s.p., 


and of John de{Cressi, jun., born April 20, 1407; 
had livery of Chelmarsh 1428, ob. s.p. 

I will now turn to Baker's Northamptonshire, 
vol. i. pp. 351, 355, s.v. “ Keynes (et al.) of Dod- 
ford.” The extremely elaborate tabular pedigree 
in Baker exhibits the descent of the manor of 
Dodford from William de Cahaignes, or Keynes, 
mesne lord of Dodford, T.W.C. (Domesday, 
fol. 223b and 224), through Ayote to Cressy in 
one line, and through Aylesbury, Daventre, Lad- 
broke, &c., in other lines, the Cressys of Dodford 
having, in point of fuct, not been the true heirs of 
Keynes. 

The male line of Keynes of Dodford failing in 
1375 on the death, infra etatem, of John, only 
son of Sir John de Keynes, Sheriff of North- 
amptonshire, 29-32 Edw. IIL, the right of in- 
heritance, Baker protests, vested in Alice, wife of 
Lewis Cardigan, great-granddaughter of Sir Wm. 
de Keynes of Dodford (ob. 1344), and not in the 
Cressys, who were the heirs of Lettice, sister of the 
said Sir William. But the jurors found otherwise, 
through what Baker calls the “ artful chicanery” 
of Sir William de Brantingham. 

The new line of Dodford, de facto, if not de jure, 
is the one which I identify with Cressy of Chel- 
marsh ; and its generations, so far as they are 
rng to this purpose, I proceed to give from 
Baker. 

Lettice, the stirps of the Cressy line, daughter 
of Sir Robert de Keynes of Dodford, by Hawise 
(I use Baker’s form, though I should prefer 
Hawisia), daughter of Robert de Lisle, of the Isle 
of Wight, was in remainder of Dodford by a fine, 
34 Edw. I. She married William Ayote, whom in 
his igree Baker describes as Ayote of Ayote 
St. Lawrence, though in the blazon of the arms of 
the several lines of the lords of Dodford he queries 
that description. William and Lettice Ayote were 
the parents of (1) John, ob. s.p., and (2) Lawrence 
of Ayote, ob. 1353 (Esc. 28 Edw. ITI., n. 45), having 
married Joan ..., by whom he had (1) William, et. 
thirty (Esc. 28 Edw. III), ob. s.p.; (2) Margaret, et. 
forty (Esc. Dors. 50 Edw. IIL), married William de 
Wotton, but ob. s.p.; (3) Matilda, et. thirty-five 
(Ese. Dors. 50 Edw. IIT.), who married Edmund de 
Cressy, living 4 Ric. II., and had (1) Thomas, ob. 
... Hen. IV. (Esc. ... Hen. IV. n....); (2) John of 
Dodford, brother and heir of Thomas, et. thirty- 
three (Esc. ... Hen. IV.), ob. Oct. 1,9 Hen. IV., 
1407 (Esc. 9 Hen. IV., n. 13); (3) William, od. s.p. 

It will now plainly appear, I think, that the Joan, 
wife of Lawrence Ayote of Ayote, whose maiden 
name Baker did not know, was Joan, or Johanna, 
Mortimer, daughter of Hugh Mortimer, third of 
Chelmarsh ; and that the husband of Johanna 
Mortimer, with whose name Mr. Eyton was alto- 
gether unacquainted, was Lawrence Ayote. Thus 
the two pedigrees satisfactorily, as I believe, com- 
plete each other's lacune, 
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Yet again, where Eyton gives us only Cristina, 
without any family name, as the wife of John 
de Cressi of Chelmarsh, sen., Baker shows that 
John Cressy of Dodford, brother and heir of a 
Thomas not named by Eyton, and who himself 0b. 
9 Hen. IV. (Eyton’s John de Cressi, sen., 0b. ante 
Feb, 1413), married Christiana, daughter of William 
Wylde, living 20 Hen. VI, 1441. 

Baker’s pedigree, moreover, enables us to a 
the Cressy line a generation further in Dodford, 
and, I presume, also in Chelmarsh ; for Sir John, 
son of John and Christiana, or Cristina, de Cressy 
of Dodford, the John de Cressi, jun., of Eyton, 
married Constance, daughter of Reginald, Lord 
Grey de Ruthin, and dying March 3, 23 Hen. VI., 
1444/5, left a son, John Cressy of Dodford, who died 
sp. Feb. 6, 31 Hen. VI., 1452/3 (Esc. 31 Hen. VI. 
pn. 39). It is right to mention that Baker places 
in his pedigree marks for other issue of Sir John 
and Constance Cressy, but only names John. 

The pedigree of Cressie of Oxhill in Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, p. 430 (1765, professedly a reprint 
of the 1656 ed.), besides some unimportant veria- 
tions, chiefly in orthography, supplies the name of 
another, and apparently elder, son of Sir John and 
Constance Cressy, viz., Thomas, ob. s.p., John, his 
brother and heir, being stated, as in Baker, to 
have died 31 Hen. VI., likewise s.p. It may be 
as well to bear in mind that Cressy of Oxhill is 
identical with Cressy of Chelmarsh and Dodford. 

From what has now been set before the readers 
of “N. & Q.” it will, I hope, be accepted as the 
result of the comparative study of Eyton and 
Baker that we can fill up the principal blanks in 
the two pedigrees, and that the two are, in fact, 
but varying forms of one and the same pedigree, 
Eyton’s Cressy of Chelmarsh being identical with 
Baker’s Cressy of Dodford. 

_ Other points of interest raised by the investiga- 
tion into the history of this line of the baronial 
house of Cressy I can only briefly mention at the 
close of an already somewhat lengthy excursus. 

But I cannot refrain from observing that Cressy 
of Dodford gives us the authority of medieval 
monuments for a coat quite different from that of 
Cressy of Birkin, though one which is assigned to 
“Cresse or Cressy of Ouldcotts, co. Nottingham,” in 
the last edition (1878) of Burke’s General Armory, 
besides the well-known lion rampant of Cressy of 
Birkin, which was also borne by Cressy of Owl- 
cotts. According to Baker, we may cite the altar- 
tomb of Sir John Cressy of Dodford, in Dodford 
Church, as authority for “Arg., on a bend cotised 
sa., three crescents of the field,” as having been 
borne, quarterly with Mortimer, and with an 
mescutcheon of Keynes, by Sir John Cressy of 
Dodford, ob. 23 Hen. VI. The Mortimer quarter- 
ing, of course, furnishes additional evidence, if 
such be needed, in favour of the identification of 
Cressy of Chelmarsh with Cressy of Dodford. 


But I should be glad to know how far back the 
lion rampant double queued, usually associated 
with the name of Cressy, can be traced in the 
Birkin or any other line, and at what date the 
possibly older bearing enshrined in Dodford Church 
was disused by the Cressys of Owlcotts. Sir 
Bernard Burke places the two coats under two 
different orthographies of the name, and seems to 
date back the lion rampant to t. Hen. II. But the 
monumental evidence in the Dodford line estab- 
lishes the rarer, and perhaps older, coat as that of 
an unquestionable medizval family of Cressy, itself, 
as I believe, of the same stock as Cressy of Owl- 
cotts and Cressy of Birkin, and a member of the 
baronial house of Cressy, for I know no other 
stock in England for any families of the name. 
©. H, Carmicnag. 
New University Club, S.W. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED AND SOLD ON OLD 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
(Continued from p. 445.) 

1600. Belvedere; or, the Garden of the Muse. By John 
Bodenham. Imprinted at London by F(elix) K(ingston) 
for Hugh Astley, dwelling at Saint Magnus Corner, 
1600. 8vo. 236 pp., besides Table of Contents, &c.— 
There was also a second edition, with the omission of 
“ Belvedere’ on the title-page. Printed by E(dward) 
A(lide) for John Tap, and sold at his shop at Saint 
Magnus Corner. 1610. 

1607. The Surveyer’s Dialogue, divided into Five Books: 
very profitable for all men to peruse, that have to do 
with the revenues of land, or the manurance, use, or 
occupation thereof, both lords and tenants; as also and 
especially for such as indever to be seene in the facultie 
of surveying of manors, lands, tenements, &c. By 
J. N(orden). London, printed for Hugh Astley, Xc., 
1607. 4to. Pp. 244. 

1608. Disme: The Art of Tenths; or, Decimall Arith- 
metike. By Simon Stevin. Published in English with 
some additions, by Robert Norton, Gent. Imprinted 
at London by 8. 8. for Hugh Astley. 1608, 4to. 

(1610). A Lamentable new Ditty, made upon the Death 
of a worthy Gentleman named George Stoole, dwelling 
sometime at Newcastle, in Northumberland, with his 
penitent en’. Toa delicate Scottish Tune. At London, 
printed for H. Gosson (circa 1610). A sheet with two 
cuts and in two paris, 

The following are some undated publications of 
H. Gosson:— 

The Country-man’s new Care Away. To the tune of 
“ Love will find out the way.” (By Robt. Guy.) Printed 
for H. Gosson. A sheet in two parte, n.d. 

The Confession of a Penitent Sinner. To the Tune of 
“© Man in desperation; or, Some men for suddaine 
joys doe val Printed for H. Gosson. A ballad in 
two parts, n.d. 

A Living Sadnes, in Duty consecrated to the Immortall 
memory of our late Deceased albe-loued Soueraigne Lord, 
the Peerless Parazon of Princes. James, King of Great 
Britaine, France and Ireland. Who departed this Life 
at his Mannour of Theobaldis on Sunday Last 27 of 
March, 1625. London, printed by E, All-de for H. 
Gosson, N.d., 4to., 20 pp. 

Take Time While Time Is. To the Tune of “ The 
Ladies Daughter of Paris.” London, priuted by M.P, 
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& &. Gosson. A sheet in two parts, with a cut to 
eac 


A Warning for All Murderers, A most rare, strange, and 
wonderfull accident, which by Gods just judgement was 
brought to pass, not farre from Rithin in Wales, and 
showne upon three most wicked persons, who had secretly 
and cunningly murdered a young gentleman named David 
William. To the Tune of “ Wigmores Galliard.”’ Printed 
at London for H. Gosson. N.d. A ballad in two parts, 
with two cute, 

A Godly End and Wofull Lamentation of one John 
Stevens, a youth that was hang’d, drawne, and 
quartered for High Treason, at Salisbury, in Wiltshire, 
upon Thursday, being the seventh day of March last, 
1632, with the setting up of his quarters on the City 
Gates. To the Ture of “ Fortune my foe,” &c. Printed 
at London for H. Gosson, n.d, A bullad in two parts, 
with two cuts. 

A Caueat or Warning, For all sortes of Men, both 

ung & olde, to auoid the Company of Lewd & Wicked 

oemen. To the Tune of “ Virginia.” Imprinted at 
London for H. G. (probably Henry Gosson), n.d. A 
sheet, with four cuts, black-letter, in two parts. 

1612. The Safegard of Suylors, or great Rutter. Con- 

taining the Courses, Distances, Sounding, Flouw's & Ebbs, 
with the markes for entering of sundrie Harboroughs. 
Translated out of Dutch into English by Robert Norman, 
Hydrographer. And newly corrected & augmented by 
Kidward) Wiright). 1612. Printed at London by E(dward) 
A(ilde) for John Tap, &e. 1612, 4to. 
. 1613. Joyful Peace, concluded betweene the King of 
Denmarke & the King of Sweden, by the meanes of our 
most Worthy Soueraigne, James. Printed for Henry 
Gosson, & are to be sold at his shop on London Bridge. 
1613. A Sheet in two parts, with woodcuts. 

1621. The Enemy of Idlenesse. By William Fulwood. 
London, printed by Edw: Allde for John Tap, dwelling 
at St. Magnus Corner. 1621, 8vo. According to Alli- 
bone there were two earlier editions of this book, one 
published in 1568 and the other in 1598. 

1635. The Old, Olu, Very Old Man ; or. The Age & Long 
Life of Thomas Parr, the son of John Parr, of Winning- 
ton, in the Parish of Alberbury, in the County of Salop 
(or Shropshire), who was born in the Reign of King 
Edward the Fourth, in the Year 1483. He lived One- 
Hundred & Fifty-two Years, nine Months, and odd Days, 
& departed this Life, at Westminster, the Fifteenth of 
November, 1635, & is now buried in the Abbey at West- 
minster. His Manner of Life & Conversation in so long 
a Pilgrimage ; his Marriages, & his Bringing wr to Lon- 
don, about the End of September last, 1635. hereunto 
is added a Postscript, shewing the many remarkxble 
Accidents that hap d in the Life of this old Man. 
Written by John Taylor. London: Printed for Henry 
Gosson, at his Shop on London Bridge, near to the Gate, 
1635. 4to., 32 pp. Reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. vii. pp. 66-76. 

1659, Dia: a Poem: to which is added, Love made 
Lovely. By William Shipton. Published by a Friend, 
Hee dedit ut pereant. London: Printed for Charles 
Tyus, at the sign of the Three Bibles, on the middle of 
London Bridge, 1659, 8vo., 172 pp. 


W. G. B. Pacs. 
91, Porter Street, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 


Miss Ketty, Acrress.—Some little notice 
should, I think, appear in “N. & Q.” of the 
— recently granted by her Majesty to Miss 

elly. It seems difficult to realize that we should 


have now living, and in the full possession of all 
her faculties, a lady who made her debut on the 
stage in 1799. Miss Kelly was an actress of some 
reputation, and for some time was lessee and 
manager of a theatre which was called “ Miss 
Kelly’s theatre.” Miss Kelly has acted with Mrs, 
Jordan, who must frequently have acted with 
Charles Macklin. Indeed, Miss Kelly herself 
appeared on the stage only three years after 
Macklin’s last performance. It is just possible 
that Macklin might have acted with Mr. Better- 
ton, who was on the stage as late as 1710. There 
is, however, a good deal of doubt about Macklin’s 
age when he died. But Betterton must certainly 
have seen Shakespeare’s brother, who used to hang 
about the London theatres till the time of the 
Restoration, and who used to relate how he had 
seen his brother Will play the part of an old man 
in a play, which was probably Adam in As You 
Like It. This brings the drama of modern times 
within only four lives of the Elizabethan stage. 
Perhaps some of your contributors who possess 
good theatrical libraries could throw some more 
light on the subject, and construct a better chain 
to connect us with the theatres of Shakespeare’s 
time. F. G. 


Tae Nomeration or Hich Numpens.—lIt is 
well known that the French use a different system 
from ourselves and the Germans in the numera- 
tion of high numbers, With us a_ million 
millions form a billion, a million billions make 
a trillion, and so on. But with the French 
a billion (more frequently called a milliard) is 
only a thousand millions, and a trillion is a thou- 
sand billions, so that a French trillion is equal to 
an English or German billion. Thus much is, of 
course, generally known ; but it is, I think, not 
so generally known that the French formerly 
reckoned the same way as we do still. The late 
great philologist, M. Littré, informs us in his 
Dictionary, under the word billion, that the forms 
billion, trillion, &c., were composed in the six- 
teenth century to signify successive periods of six 
figures after a million, “le million représentant les 
chiffres du 7* rang au 12°; le billion représentant 
les chiffres du 13° rang au 18*, et ainsi de suite.” 
This was modified, he goes on to say, into the 
present method about a century later : “Ce n’est 
qu’au milieu du XVIT® siécle qu’il fut réglé que 
les tranches, au lieu d’étre de six en six chiffres, 
seraient de trois en trois chiffres ; ce qui revint A 
diviser par 1,000 l’ancien billion, l’ancien trillion,” 
&c. One would like to know by whose authority 
this modification was so “‘ ruled”; it seems less 
convenient than what it superseded. Littré refers 
to Locke (Essay on the Human Understanding, 
bk. ii. ch. xvi.) as implying that the English up 
to his time had not used the words billion, trillion, 
&c., at all, and were obliged in reckoning high 
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numbers to repeat the word million, viz., millions 
of millions, &c. Locke proposed the introduction 
of these words in the sense in which we still use 
them ; and the French formerly did the same, for 
Littré quotes Est. de la Roche as saying, long 
before, “qu’un billion vaut mille milliers de 
millions.” It is but seldom that such high 
numbers have to be used ; nevertheless, it would 
be a great advantage if all nations would agree on 
the same system. An astronomical illustration 
will best show the inconvenience of the present 
diversity. Speaking of the distance of the fixed 
star 61 Cygni, we find Flammarion saying (Les 
Terres du Ciel, p. 575), “ Elle est de prés de 15 
trillions de lieues”; and J. Meyer (Himmel und 
Erde, p. 32),“Der Stern ist uber 11 billionen 
Meilen von uns entfernt.” It seems to me that 
the English and German system is more sym- 
metrical then the French, besides admitting of 
greater extension, since the latter sooner “ use 
up” their billions, trillions, &c. Still, even 
science is not likely to require Locke’s octillions 
and nonillions. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Niattisu.—I do not know when this word— 
now of such portentous significance—was first 
employed, or who can lay claim to the honour of 
its invention. I find it, however, in a volume 
without date, but evidently published at the end 
of the last century, entitled The Revolution of 
Reason ; or, the Establishment of the Constitution 
of Things in Nature, of Man, of Human In- 
tellect, of Moral Truth, of Universal Good, 
London, J. Ridgway, 8vo. pp. 240. I give the 
entire paragraph :— 

“The incongruous conjunction of irrelative ideas, by 
unskilful apprebension, has produced all the creatures 
of error; as ghosts, monsters, gods, and the more dan- 
gerous subtleties of metaphysicians, necessity, optimism, 
chivalry of virtue, and nzhilism.”—P. 69. 

The writer, as if conscious that he was responsible 
for the coinage of the word, attempts a definition 
in note :— 

“ By nihilism is meant, the annihilation of the common 
interest of the whole of existence, and its fractional 
parts brought on by the dissolution of modes, or change 
of combination,” 

Who was the author of this book ? 


Wituiam Bares, B.A, 
Birmingham, 


PotiticaL ASSASSINATIONS : 
FROM JAPAN, A.D. 1879.— 

“ Most of the ministers have sharply marked features, 
which remind one of the many furious storms they have 
survived, and the many personal dangers to which they 
have been exposed, partly in honourable conflict, partly 
through murderous plots. For. unfortunately, a political 
murder is not yet considered in Japan an infamous 
crime, but the murderer openly acknowledges his deed 

takes the consequences. Repeated murderous 
attempts have been against the men of the new 


A PARALLEL 


time. In order to protect themselves from these, 
ministers, when they go out, generally have their 
carriages surrounded by an armed guard on horseback.’ 
—A. Nordenskitld, Voyage of the Vega, London, 1881, 


vol. ii. p. 308, 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


Tae “ Ayax” or Sopnoctes.—It may be in- 
teresting to some of your readers to note the num- 
bers of rhymes occurring in the fine chorus in the 
Ajax of Sophocles beginning ris apa véatos, 1185, 
to iavecv, 1. 1204. In this short space there are no 
less than six lines euding with wv, of which two 
pairs are in two succeeding lines. The rhyming 
effect of this was especially marked in the recent 
musical performance of this chorus in the Ajax at 
St. Andrew’s Hall. I do not know whether this has 
been noticed by any one else; if so, I should be glad 
of the reference, E. M. Sympson. 

Cambridge. 


Lexetusman.—At an inquest held recently at 
Hayward’s Heath, the father of the deceased was 
described by a witness as a lengthsman, which he 
pronounced lanksman. On inquiry I found that 
the term described a person employed on a rail- 
way to look after a certain length of the permanent 
way. Wrwne C. Baxter. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Earty Parise Recisters on Parer.—In a 
paper recently read before the Archeological In- 
stitute on “ The First Parish Registers ordered by 
Cromwell in 1538 and the subsequent Transcripts,” 
attention was drawn to the original register on 
paper of the parish of Warkleigh, co. Devon, 1538- 
1576, which the writer said he believed to be 
unique of its kind. This is, however, a mistake, 
inasmuch as the earliest parish register of St. 
Margaret’s, Ipswich, 1537-1615, is entirely on 
paper. I should be much obliged if any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” could tell me of similar in- 
stances of these early registers being on paper 
(only about forty prior to 1538, whether on parch- 
ment or paper, are known to exist), as it would 
seem they are rare, Cromwell’s injunction in 1538 
did not specify any particular material; it was not 
unti] 1562 that the “decent book of parchment ” 
was ordered to be provided. So that it would 
seem this last order, notwithstanding that the 
volume commenced at an earlier date on paper, 
was carried on to the end. Why paper, at such a 
time and for such a purpose, should have been pre 
ferred I am unable to say; unless, indeed, it was 
purely accidental or that economical motives ruled 
the matter. For some time, judging from the 


register book to which I refer, 1 conjectured that 
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it was owing to its commencing before the injunc- 
tion was actually issued. Can any light be thrown 
upon the points I have raised ? 
C. H. Evetyy Clk. 
Ipswich. 


Wetsa Heratpry.—In what manner have the 
arms of Welsh families passed from one generation 
to another, while the names have been undergoing 
continual patronymic changes? How can the 
arms be traced and used as evidence of lineage ? 
These questions are suggested by several marriages 
which are recorded in the pedigree of my own 
family. About 1430 Robert Salter married 
Angharad, daughter and sole heir of David ap 
Jevan ap Rich Voel. Whose arms did this lady 
quarter with those of her husband? David, which 
was at first her husband’s Christian name, or Jevan, 
or Rich Voel? In many instances Welsh names 
recur in alternate generations, and so it would be 
easy, or possible at least, to trace the armorial 
bearings of the family. But in many others they 
are totally dissimilar, and offer no clue to the 
—_— or herald. Thus, in 1513 Sir Thomas 

ter married Margaret, daughter and heir of 
John Edwards ap Jerwerth ap Jevan ap Adda, of 
Chirk. What were the arms of this heiress? 
Those of Edwards, or Jerwerth, or Jevan, or Adda ? 


James SaLTer, 
Basingfield, near Basingstoke. 


[See Burke, Gen. Armory, 1878, s.v, Jevan Voell of 
Penkelly and Edwards of Chirk.] 


Ay Anctent Fresco Farnporovuen Cuvrcn. 
—The representations in fresco of three female 
saints, with the names Eugenia, Agnes, and Maria 
over them, have been discovered on removing the 
whitewash from the western end of the north wall 
in the parish church of Farnborough, Hants. The 
dates of erection and of the dedication of this 
ancient church are both unknown ; there are two 
Norman arches in the very thick walls of the 
building. The figures in fresco (the heads are 
between five and six feet from the ground) appear 
to be in the Byzantine style of art, and though 
much defaced are quite distinguishable, as are also 
the letters forming the names; all are of a faded 
red colour. The names Eugenia and Agnes are 
over the heads of the figures, the name Maria is 
divided by the head, and is of a paler shade and 
in smaller letters ; there are colons between the 
names. The heads are encircled by disc-like 

lories, and that of St Eugenia appears to be 
ecorated with a crescent and other devices ; she 
seems to have a book in her left hand. St. Agnes’s 
ory is a series of roughly designed marks, rather 
in the shape of horseshoes, with an upright mark 
in the centre of each. St. Maria has a covered 
pe bed box in her right hand, and some other solid 
substance on her left side. Above the figures is 
part of a device composed of circles and a floriated 


cross, Is it not very rare to meet with a repre- 
sentation of St. Eugenia, who appears to have been 
popular only at a very remote period? Can ap 
reason be assigned for her representation in this 
church, and can any one throw light on the pro- 
bable dates of either of the frescos or of the church 
itself, or on the subject generally? Will the 
frescoes fade if left exposed to the light ? 

[“ St. Maria” probably—St. Mary Magdalen. } 


Armorial Bearineos oF THE Borper 
—lIn an illustrated history of Scotland, published 
by Virtue & Co., of London and New York, I 
find the following. Can any of your readers learned 
in heraldry inform me what foundation it has in 
fact 1— 

“The armorial bearings adopted by many of the 
Border families were remarkably appropriate to their 
character, and show how little they were ashamed of their 
trade of rapine. It was their vocation, and, with Falstaff, 
they reckoned it no sin for a man to labour in his voca- 
tion. Like this same worthy, they were ‘ Diana’s foresters 
—gentlemen of the shade-- minions of the moon,’ under 
whose countenance they committed their depredations, 
Hence the emblematic moons and stars so often charged 
in the arms of Border fanilies, Their mottoes also bear 
allusion to their profession, ‘Reparabit cornua Phebe’ 
(we'll have moonlight again ),is that of the Harden family. 
* Best riding by moonlight ' was the ancient motto of the 
Buccleuch family.” 

C. E. Hate. 


6, Queen’s Terrace, Windsor. 


A Paropy sy O’Cornett. — In Justin Me- 
Carthy’s interesting history there is a notice of 
a clever impromptu parody of Dryden's well- 
known lines by O’Connell in reference to Col. 
Sibthorpe:— 

“ The force of Nature could no further go, 
To beard the third she shaved the other two !” 
I should be greatly obliged if any correspondent 
could kindly complete the quotation. I cannot 
find it in O’Connell’s speeches. E. A. H 


Masuer.—What is the derivation of this very 
recent addition to popular slang, which has, I 
think, been used by Punch? Does it come from 
the colonies ?—as, in course of conversation wit! a 
naval officer recently returned home from Australia, 
talking of some young man who had emigrated, be 
said, “ Oh, he is a regular masher,” and explained 
himself by saying a man who had enough means 
to live on without working, and who wore a black 
coat and tall hat on Sunday; but this deserip- 
tion seems scarcely to answer with the kind of 
character to whom it is generally ane 


“Tue Sovt’s Erraxp.”—Whilst in the Thow 
sand and One Gems of Poetry (edited by Dr. 
Charles Mackay) this well-known m is attri- 


buted to Sir Walter Raleigh, and in Beeton's 
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Great Book of Poetry James Sylvester is given as 
the author ; unother collection of English poetry 
ascribes it to Robert Southwell. Who, then, was 
the actual writer; or is it one of those unsettled 
cases of disputed authorship ? A. E. Vizes. 


Tae Sinvesters AND or Suer- 
Fikip.—Can any reader oblige me with the arms 
of the above families ? E. Exy. 

Lassington Rectory, Gloucester. 


Tae Hamerron Famity.—Paul Hamerton, of 
Munkrode and Preston Jacklyn, in Yorkshire, was 
buried at Doncaster in 1641. He married for his 
second wife Anne Roulston, of Toynton, in Lin- 
colnshire. I should be glad if any one could tell 
me whether there was any issue of this second 
marriage other than what is given in Foster's 
Yorkshire Pedigrees. 

J. Goutton ConsTaBLe. 

Walcot, Brigg. 


Fowttne Layer.—In a lease dated in the year 
1671 the lessor, the lord of the manor of Weston- 
super-Mare, in Somersetshire, after demising to 
the lessee a cottage and hereditaments, demised 
and granted to him “one morning layer, lying 
above Foxcombe in Weston aforesaid, one evening 
layer, or fowling place, lying on the north side of 

eston Hill, two fishing stalls,” &. What was 
a “layer or fowling place,” how was it used, and 
what sporting right, if any, did it give? Any in- 
formation on the subject will much we 2 


Weston-super- Mare. 


Harris.—Can any one tell me the usually 
accepted derivation of the name Harris? Is it 
English or Celtic, or of what origin? Of course, 
many derivations suggest themselves ; but which is 
the most probable? Many of the Harris family 
live in Cornwall. W. 8. Laca-Szyrma. 


Gio. Barrista Tiepoto. — “ Varj Capricej,” 
published 1785, dedicated to G. Manfrin. How 
many of these etchings are there; what are their 
subjects and approximate value ? 

E. Forpuam. 


Scuitier’s “ Pecasvs Jocue.”—Will some 
one explain to me the word haymarket, as occur- 
ring in Schiller’s poem? Heumarkt is a German 
word, haymarket is an English one, not accented, 
however, on the last syllable, and it is here used 
without any article, as if it were a proper name:— 
“ Aufeinen Pferdemarkt—vielleicht zu Haymarket, 

Wo andre Dinge noch in Waare sich verwandeln.” 

Is the scene supposed to be laid in England? The 
farmer bids for Pegasus “ein zwanzig Pfund.” In 
Germany he would have offered not pounds, but 
thalers fee Is it possible that Schiller con- 
founded Haymarket and Newmarket? He might 


have heard of the latter as famous for horses.- One 


word, however, would be as impossible to scan 


as the other in the passage above quoted. 
J. Dixon, 


Sir ApranamM Home, Bart.—Can you refer 
me to a pedigree of this family, or to any account 
of the Humes of Lynton, South Devon, one 
member of whose family, Mr. Alexander Hume, 
died there in 1812? F, A. Doypas, 

Newton Bank, St. Andrew’s, N.B. 


Watrer or Watters Famity. — There was 
a family of Walters in Monmouthshire and also in 
Middlesex, according to a Middlesex Visitation in 
the seventeenth century. I have been kindly in- 
formed by a gentleman in Youghal that in the 
last half of the same century the same names be- 
came frequent in the registers and inscriptions both 
of the borough and churches of Youghal. By Mr. 
Sims’s index I find that the name Walter appears 
in many other counties in England also. I should 
be glad if any of your correspondents could show 
to what English family of the name, if any, the 
Walters of Youghal can be referred. T. J. M. 

The W, Salt Library, Stafford. 


TRIMLESTOWN OR TRIMLESTON Perrace.—Was 
this title ever spelt Trimblestown? I have record 
of a marriage that took place in the latter part of 
the last century between the Lady Trimblestown 
and the Rev. Thomas Stretton, of Leicester. Who 
was this lady ? Cc. W. 8. 


“We are Seven.”—Children of several genera- 
tions have been familiar with Wordsworth’s beau- 
tiful little poem We are Seven. I have ever seen 
and heard the first verse thus rendered :— 

“ A simple child 

That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death?” 
In a volume entitled Poetry for Repetition, edited 
by the Rev. Henry Twells, and published by Long- 
mans, I am astounded to find the first line of the 
poem run:— 

“ A simple child, dear brother Jim.” 
As this book is much used and frequently adver- 
tised, I should be glad to learn if there is any 
variorum reading of authenticity to justify the 
“ dear brother Jim.” W. Wuistox, 


Zaccneo or Zaccnuy Pastrana—Who was 
he? Was the character in fiction suggested by one 
in real life ? L. McK. 


Drespen Cuina.—The manager of the Meissen 
China Factory mentioned lately that their great 
sale of Dresden china in England dated from the 
time when Sir Walter Scott wrote a work in which 
was described a service of Dresden china, and that 
this brought it into notice in England. Can any 
one refer me to the passage ? T. W. C. 
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Tae Sixreenta Centory.—I 
shall be much obliged if any of your readers will 
furnish me with the names of any books that con- 
tain a good account of the Scottish border, the 
condition of the country, feuds of the clans, habits 
of the people, &c., during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. Ww. J. D. 


EscuaTotocy.—Can any of your readers help 
me to the bibliography of the “ Eternal Hope” 
theory? I am, of course, aware of Dr. Farrar’s 
book on the subject and Dr. Pusey’s reply, but 
any list of pamphlets, review articles, and other 
sources of information will be very welcome. 

T. Hocus, B.A 


Hiewerr Famitry.—Can you give me any in- 
formation relative to this family? It was located, 
I believe, at Tarvin, near Chester, in the early part 
of the present century, and branches of it still exist 
at both Chester and Liverpool. I shall be glad of 
any suggestions on the derivation of the name. 

T. Cann Hvucuegs, B.A. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


AvrHors or Quotations WanTED.— 
mwavra yaXerd ra cada, 
attributed by Dr. Burney to Epicharmus, among whose 
fragments I cannot find it, nor among those of the Seven 
Wise Men (Solon, for choice), to which I was referred 
by a friend. Is it in Aristotle's Athics? 
MarsHALL, 
“The wheel of life turns quickly round, 
And in one place is seldom found ; 
The midwife wheels us in, Death wheels us out ; 
Good lackaday ! how we are wheeled about |” 
These lines were familiar to me sixty years ago. Who 
was their author? M. L. D. 


“ O thou art fairer than the evening air!” 
oted in a recent magazine article as a sonnet in some 
nglish version of Fuust, which I have been unable to 
identify, but not apud Swanwick or Martin. Possibly it 
may be from part ii., of which I have not seen in English 
more than the analysis by Sir Theodore Martin. 
AVERIGUADOR. 

“ Blessed are the children that enlargeth the kingdom 
of heaven, and cursed are the children that enlargeth 
above is inscribed, amongst 

umber of texts from Scripture, on the wal! « 
in Scotland, 4.0. 163. 


My father used to be fond of praising the condition of 
man who was 


** Unplaced, unpensioned, no man’s beir or slave.” 
Is this » quotation ; and if so, from whom ? 


R. H. Busx. 
Replies. 
TENNIS. 

(6* S. iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; vi. 373, 
410, 430.) 


Tam grateful for the merciful consideration of 
Mr. Tancock and Pror. Sxear for my audacious 


guess at the derivation of this difficult word; but 
I am not convinced by their reasons for rejecting 
it. That may be my fault. By the way, I may 
tell the former correspondent that the earliest 
source of the story about the tennis-balls sent to 
Henry V., so far as I know, is in the record of 
Thomas Otterbourne, a contemporary (Duo Rerum 
Angl. Script. Vet., ed. Hearne, Oxon., 1732, 8¥0., 
vol. i. p. 274), who says :— 

“ Eodem anno in Quadragesima, rege existente apud 
Kenilworth, Karlolus (sic), regis Francorum filius, Dal- 
phinus vocatus, misit pilas Parisianis ad ludendum eum 
pueris. Cui rex Anglorum rescripsit, dicens, se in brevi 
pilas missurum Londoniarum, quibus terreret et con- 
funderet sua tecta.” 

There is, in all probability, little foundation for 
the stery. It was, however, believed to be true at 
the time, or soon after. It is mentioned by Elm- 
ham in his Latin verse life of Henry V., though 
not in the prose life; and a long account of it is 
given in the middle fifteenth century Cotton MS. 
(Claudius A. viii.) which Sir N. H. Nicolas printed. 
As Henry V. was eight years older than the 
Dauphin, it is not likely that he should be taunted 
by the latter on account of his youth (see Percy 
Ballads, new edition). The story is repeated by 
Caxton in his continuation of Higden’s Poly- 
cronicon (1482), who calls the balls tenyse (in later 
editions tenys) balls ; but Lydgate, the “ monk of 
Bery,” spells the word tynes. Shakspere pro- 
bably got the tale from his favourite chronicler, 
Holinshed, who gives 4 similar version of it. 

Now, I cannot see that the spelling of the word 
in one MS. of the Promptorium (Harl. MS. 221) 
as teneys conclusively proves that the accent was 
necessarily on the second syllable. I do not at 

resent know how it is spelt in the other MSS.; 

'ynson prints it tenyse. To be fair, I will admit 
the passage in Gower’s balade (cirea 1400), “ Unto 
the worthy and noble Kynge Henry the fourth,” 

“ Of the tennis to winne or lese a chace,”— 
where the accent certainly seems to fall on the 
second syllable; but the metre is so rugged as 
bardly to prove the usage. If strictly scanned, 
indeed, it would make an accented syllable of 
“the,” the second word. In the ballad of “The 
Turke and Gowin” (Perey Ballads), the Turk 
says :— 

’ “ Thou shalt see a tenisse ball 

that neuer knight in Arthur's hall 
is able to giue it a lout :” 
And, again, the king says :— 
“ Gawaine, faire mot then fall ! 
feitch me forth my tenisse ball ; 
tor play will I and see.” ’ 

The spelling teneys, so far as my reading goes, 18 
very rare, granting even that it can ae anything 
about the accent; but here, in this ballad, we 
have two instances in which the probability of an 
accent on the second syllable, very strongly founded 
on the spelling, is undoubtedly disproved by the 
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rhythm. If the word can be found rhymed with 
a word accented on the second syllable I shall be 
convinced on this point, and will turn to French 
for the derivation. 

I am sorry if I have been misled by Halliwell’s 
Dictionary with regard to tene, as it seemed to me 
a plausible conjecture that the game should 
have derived its name from a word signifying 
worry or vexation (both of balls and players), or a 
struggling against constant difficulties. But I 
have no doubt that Pror. Sxear is right. 

It is, however, a pleasure to see that Dr. Cuance 
agrees in my dissatisfaction with all the etymologies 
yet proposed ; but that which he offers satisfies me 
no better, and I still wander, like the Peri, in quest 
of a satisfactory solution. Without doubt St. Denis 
has never given his name to the game in France, 
whatever pranks he may have played with his 
head after decapitation. This I affirm without 
any fear of contradiction. The game almost cer- 
tainly was not invented in France, though it was 
improved there, and still preserves, even as played 
here, some French terms, such as dedans (the open 
gallery at one end of the court). Tambour is 
found, as tamburin, in old Italian plans of courts. 
There are some other terms in the game very 
difficult to explain ; as, ¢.g., the boasted ball. This 
is a ball struck hard against a side-wall, so as to 
rebound into the dedans, I am without any 
authority for the spelling, as the word is only 
found in quite modern books; the stroke is tra- 
ditional. The French call it a “coup de bosse.” 
Can this have given rise to the English term? 
Ihave suggested elsewhere that players who had 
heard the French word may have come to speak of 
& bossed, bost, or bosted ball. Will this do ? 

Juttan 


The word tennis is certainly French, but it will 
be of little avail to invoke St. Denis to the rescue 
in the mélée of your contending contributors. The 
word still exists in the Old French dictionaries as 
tence or tense, of which an older form was tenis. 
“Tence, dispute, querelle, contestation, guerre, 
combat” (Roq., 8.v.). Roquefort has also, “ Tenne, 

ine, fatigue, querelle,” and “ Tenner, tanner, 

r, fatiguer, battre.” The third meaning ought 

to be in the first place, for tenner or tanner is only 
& variant of taner, which Cotgrave interprets as 
meaning (1) “to tan,” and (2) “to trouble, irke, mo- 
lest, harry”; the intermediate meaning between the 
two being to beat to and fro, as in the first process 
of tanning. This is found in the old verb tanner, 
tenner, to bent, to weary, or harass, as given by 
uefort. The form tenis is still retained in the 
Wallon dialect: “Téner (1), taner (to tan); (2) 
lasser, importuner ; ténis, lassant” (Dict. de la L. 
Wallonne, Grandgagnage and Scheler). The 
or meaning of ténis is, however, striking to and 
of which wearying, harassing, &c., are derived 


meanings. The order is, then, tents, tence or tense, 
tener, taner, tan or tans (oak bark), and the last 
form brings us to the Celtic (Armoric) tann, an 
oak. The game of tennis or t2nis, as it was at first 
printed, is, therefore, the game of beating to and 
fro. Sometimes the word tan means only to beat, 
or to beat continuously, as in Lancashire, where 
to tan a person’s hide is an expression among the 
lower classes for a long and severe beating. 


J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


In the present discussion a word as to the uses 
of tennis in rural Cumberland and Westmoreland 
may be of some interest. In the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitant in this and other villages “ bum 
out tennis” has been played. I have two servants, 
sisters and natives, who tell me they played on 
the green, and they see the children of the village | 
school doing the same at this day, while lawn- 
tennis is going on in gardens. In the old 
game four stones were placed in a square, called 
tené or tenés—first, second, third, and fourth—the 
first the home or hame tend. There were two 
opposite parties of two or four, and the object of 
the ove was to run swiftly from one tené to another 
without being hit, or belled, by the ball of the 
opposite party ; they could not be touched at any 
station, and if they reached the hame tente were 
not out. Whether “bum out” meant the over- 
throw of the party at each holding I never heard. 
There could be no doubt of the Fr. tenir as the 
origin of the holding. It is an expressive metaphor 
used by old people on returning to the native place 
for an anniversary, sometimes from far-off wander- 
ings ; they “like to come back to t’ hame tenie, as 
t’ saying is.” One’s favourite chair is often called 
“*t’hame tend.”* Shakespeare’s general acquaintance 
with words used in games during the uges when 
France and England were so often associated in 
warfare makes this solution most natural ; and this 
earlier influence on language in the northern 
counties was far more general than that which 
came by Queen Mary. The game may not have 
been known by the same name in the two countries, 
and years change names; but the reference in 
Henry V., 1. ii., shows that the Dauphin under- 
stood the force of his message when he spoke of 
sending a ton of tennis balls to prevent the English 
king’s approach to his home-hold. There could 
not have been a more powerful figure of speech to 
signify the amount of opposition ready to meet 
him. As to St. Denis I can say nothing ; and the 
word tene, trouble, mentioned by Halliwell, is 
unknown here. M. P. 

Cumberland, 


In a note to Dr. Cuance’s ingenious suggestion 


* This singular form of the word, now written for the 
first time, I spell according to my own idea and idiom— 
tené if considered French, or tence if Cumbrian. 
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as to the origin of tennis, he alludes to the question 
of the date when St. Fiacre gave his name to hired 
vehicles, upon which subject I have a note of a 
quotation from Ménage as follows, under date 
1650 : “ Fiacre. On appelle ainsi & Paris depuis 
quelques années un carrosse de louage, 4 cause de 
Vimage de 8. Fiacre qui pendait comme enseigne 
& un logis de la Rue 8. Antoine ot on louait ces 
carrosses. C'est dont je suis témoin oculaire.” It 
would seem very likely that he was already patron 
saint of coachmen, otherwise why did he figure 
in the sign of a stableman? That St. Denis should 
have been chosen patron of a popular game for the 
very reason suggested, is quite in keeping with 
the spirit of familiar humour of medizval devo- 
tion. That “there is much in a human head that 
reminds one of a ball” is borne out by the legends 
of “Zovanin senza paura,” and others where 
spirits play at skittles with skulls. But if Denis 
has been made into tennis, I think it must be con- 
ceded that the “St.” was dropped altogether. 
Instances of liaison with a word commencing with 
a vowel are not unusual, as quoted in Tooley, 
Tawdrey, &c., but not, I think, with a word be- 
ginning with a consonant. 

I am not quite sure that it is superfluous to 
suggest that stories of St. Denis carrying his head 
from place to place have simply been suggested by 
the medieval habit of representing the saints with 
the symbol or instrument of their martyrdom in 
their hands when using them for decoration of 
narrow spaces—so St. Lucia carries her eyes, and St. 
Agatha her breasts ; and as St. Denis had to stand 
in the window-pane bearing his head in his hand, 
some realistic wag of early date doubtless made 
out that it represented him walking about with it 
after death. 

In the Palazzo della Repubblica at Siena is the 
¢assa in which the head of St. John the Baptist was 
transported thither. It is painted and gilt, and 
one of the saints surrounding it is St. John the 
Baptist holding his head in his hands. 

R. H. Busx. 


The first hackney coaches set up in Paris started 


from the Hétel St. Fiacre, hence the name fiacre. | Coo 


Conf. my Verba Nominalia, and perhaps also 
Ménage and Larousse. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Busts Portraits or Brrow (6 §S. vi. 
422).—I venture to send some further particulars, 
which may help to complete the most interesting 
list of portraits of lak Byron compiled by Mr. 
EpocumBe :— 

2 or 3. ? G. Sanders, not Saunders. Engraved 
by W. Finden in 1830 and by Wright. The pic- 
ture or miniature was then in the possession of 
John Cam Hobhouse, M.P. 

4. Engraved by R. Grave in 1820. I can find 
no portrait of Byron exhibited in 1815. Westall’s 


was exhibited in 1825, and another half-length by 
Westall (differing entirely from the engraved one) 
was sold by us to the Earl of Beaconsfield in 1875, 
It is probably now at Hughenden. 

5. I cannot find that this portrait was ever ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy. It was engraved 
by Robert Graves, A.R.A., in 1836, by Thos, 
Lupton in 1824, and by W. T. Mote, C. Warren, 
Agar, Edwards, and C. Armstrong in 1819. W. 
Essex exhibited four enamels from this picture— 
in 1844, 1845, 1852, and 1854. Lord Leigh’s re- 
plica was exhibited at the Portrait Exhibition in 
1868, and is signed “ T. P. 1813.” 

6. Engraved by R. Grave, and H. T. Ryall, and 
H. Meyer in 1825. A portrait by James Holmes 
was exhibited at Suffolk Street in 1827. 

8. Engraved by H. Meyer in 1816, Holl, and 
Scriven. There is a woodcut by Henry Linton. 

11, Engraved by W. Finden. In 1814 Phillips 
exhibited it at the Royal Academy—a “ Nobleman 
in the Dress of an Albanian.” 

14. Lithographed by Fromentin. A drawing 
from this bust by Oateni was engraved by Raphael 
Morghen. 

15. Engraved by C. Turner in 1826, by F. 
Engleheart in 1827, and H. Robinson. An 
enamel of this by H. P. Bone was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy ia 1838. 

16. Engraved by F. ©. Lewis in 1845, This 
seems to be a fancy portrait of Byron when young. 

The following are not in Mr. Epecumne’s list; 
some of them, however, may not be “ authentic ”: 

E. H. Bailey, R.A., exhibited a bust at the 
Royal Academy in 1826, and at Suffolk Street in 
1827. 

W. K. Tate exhibited a bust at Suffolk Street 
in 1828. 

William Brown exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1823 a portrait engraved on cornelian. 

A drawing by E. Morris was engraved on wood 
by H. Linton in 1855. 

A portrait by Sieurec was engraved by Wedge- 

ood. 


w 
A portrait by Gandellini was engraved by R. 
per. ALGERNON GRAVES. 
6, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Mr. Epecumpe has omitted from his list of 
these works the frontispiece to Lord Byron and 
some of his Contemporaries, by Leigh Hunt, 1828, 
which is a silhouette in white on black of a whole- 
length seated figure “as he appeared after his 
daily ride at Pisa and Genoa,” the original having 
been “cut in paper by Mrs. Leigh Hunt.” The 
vraisemblance of this portrait is obvious, and, apart 
from Leigh Hunt's testimony, gives high interest 
to it. A silhouette was published by Ackermann. 
The frontispiece to Parry’s notice of Byron’s latter 
days was accepted by Leigh Hunt as an excellent 
likeness. F, G. SreprHens. 
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While lately turning over some papers, I 
came across one of Edward Trelawny’s cha- 
racteristic letters. The subject of Byronic por- 
traiture is touched by the following words. Some 
one had suggested placing a canopy over the 
contemplated monument of Byron :— 

“As to a canopy or covering over the Byron statue, 
it’s simply ridiculous. A statue should, if possible, re- 
semble the original that it is erected to. His sister, his 
wite, Hobbouse, Kinnaird, Harness, and myself all con- 
sidered the bust of Thorwaldsen was the best in exist- 
ence of Byron ; and the portraits by Phillips and others 
were unlike him, both in drawing and expression, and 
Byron himself thought they were caricatures. The 
miniature by Holmes that you have of mine,* his sister 
thought very like, but that no artist of her time could do 
justice to his expressive face.” 

Ricaarp Epecumss. 

83, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Licuria (6 §S. vi. 86, 215, 256).—The very 
ingenious theory that we have had from Mar. 
Parry concerning the origin and mutual relation 
of the words comb, cwm, Cymry, does not seem 
to me a correct one. He argues from wrong pre- 
mises. 

First, as to comb. This, he says, means a hill ; 
and here, at the very outset, I think he is in 
error. I believe that the true meaning of comb or 
combe is a hollow or valley ; and that it is, in fact, 
identical with that of the Welsh cwm. The places 
in the names of which it occurs, with but few 
exceptions as a suffix, will be invariably found, I 
think, to be situated either in hollows and valleys 
or in low-lying districts. Turning to the 
south-west, to that part of the country in which 
these names are chiefly found, we have, Appul- 
dercombe, Bowcombe, Chilcomb, Combe, Gat. 
combe, Luccombe, and Whitcomb, in Hampshire ; 
Boscombe, Burcombe, Coombe, Coombe-Bisset, 
and Elcombe, in Wiltshire ; Ashcombe, Batcomb, 
Burcomb, Corsecomb, Melcombe, Motcomb, Net- 
tlecomb, and Woolcomb, in Dorsetshire ; Balcomb, 
Combe-Flory, Crowcombe, Cutcombe, Nettle- 
combe, Timbercombe, Winscomb, Wiveliscombe, 
&c., in Somerset ; and Awliscombe, Branscombe, 
Burlescombe, Combe-Martin, Collacomb, Crea- 
combe, Deancombe, Ilfracombe, Paracombe, Pudi- 
combe, Salcombe, Swincomb, Welcomb, Widdi- 
combe, Withycombe, and Woollacombe, in Devon. 
The comb in these names correctly describes the 
situation of each place, which is as I have stated 
—the hollows being sometimes very deep and 
narrow. I may add that in Cornwall the term is 
not infrequent, and that it is there, I understand, 
held to be synonymous with valley. Thus far as 
to the meaning of the word. And now to the 
second point—its relation to cwm. 

The place-names containing comb are to be found 


* Now the property of Mr. Alfred Morrison, who had 
kindly lent it to us for the Byron Loan Collection, 1877. 


here and therethroughout the southern countiesand 
the southern portion of the midlands; but they 
grow more and more frequent as we proceed west- 
ward, being more numerous in Somerset than in 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, and perhaps more so 
in Devon than in Somerset. In these western 
districts the Celts, instead of having been driven 
away and exterminated, as in the east of England, 
remained in considerable numbers, and became at 
length amalgamated with the Teutonic settlers, 
In Devonshire, which, after Cornwall, is the most 
Celtic part of England, the word combe is more 
frequently used than elsewhere ; while in Wales 
the place-names with cwm as a prefix are in- 
numerable. In the north and north-east of Eng- 
land the term rarely occurs; but in the north- 
west, in Cumberland, where we again have a 
Celtic element, we find a corresponding prefix, 
cum, as in Cumdivock, Cumrew, Cummersdale, 
Cumwhinton, and Cumwhitton; and this is 
repeated in Cummertrees and Cumnock, situated 
in the further part of the region of the Strath- 
Clyde Britons, beyond the Solway. I deduce 
from these facts that not only is Mr. Parry quite 
wrong in stating that comb is the Saxon original 
of cwm, but that, on the contrary, the former word 
is taken from the Welsh. That cwm is really a 
Celtic word would also appear from the fact that 
there is, or seems to be, an analogous term in 
Trish Gaelic. I will point out, for instance, that, 
without leaving the well-known neighbourhood of 
Killarney, such names are to be found as Coom- 
Dhuv or Cummeenduff (the Black Valley), the 
Cummeen Thomeen Lakes, Cummeenmore, 
Cummeenapeasta. The actual root of cwm, a 
valley or dingle, appears to be the Welsh word 
cw, a concavity, from which also are cwfl, a hood ; 
cwch, a boat ; cwd, a bag or pouch ; and cwpan, a 
cup. 

And now, finally, we come to the derivation 
and meaning of Cymry. Mr. Parry states that 
this word is derived from the Saxon comb, a hill 
or high land, and that consequently its own mean- 
ing is Highlands. We have seen, however, that 
combe is Celtic, and means a valley, or (relatively) 
low land; so that his definition will not hold. 
Moreover, it would have been strange if the only 
names which the Welsh have for themselves and 
their country had been borrowed from foes and 
foreigners. But we need not look away from the 
Welsh language for the derivation of this word 
Cymry. Cy, cyd, cym, and cyf (m is often changed 
to f) are prefixes denoting mutuality, union. From 
these are cyfail, a friend; cyfranog, a parti- 
cipant ; cymydog, a neighbour ; cymhar, a part- 
ner; and cymmrodawr, an associate. I think we 
may, therefore, assign a Welsh origin to Cymry, 
which, by the way, means not Wales, but the 
Welsh people, and that we may consider the pro- 
| bable meaning of the word to be fellows—com- 
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rades, Cumbra, in Cumbraland, is simply Cym 
spelt phonetically in English, minus the fin 
guttural. Cumbra-land is, therefore, Welsh-land. 
As Cymru (Wales) does not mean Highlands, we 
need not go out of our way to find for Lloegr the 
meaning of Lowlands. I am inclined to think 
that Lloegr is derived from clogwrn, or 
clegr, a rock, or cliff. The cliffs of England still 
give a name to the district of Cleveland. They 
may not improbably have given this name of 
Lloegr to the whole country. OC. W. 8. 


Mensrvt (6* vi. 288).— Your correspondent 
writes that this word in East Yorks“ something 
to one’s mind, anything done which gives pleasure 
to the mind.” This explanation of the use of the 
word is quite new to me, although I have long 
been familiar with the word as used in Yorkshire, 
and makes me think that your correspondent some- 
how connects the word, with L. mens—mind., I 
hope that my inference is wrong, for, of course, 
there is no connexion between the words. Mensful 
is the O.E. menksful—gracious, &c., and is derived 
from the A.-S. mennise, human (cf. our double 
sense of ‘ humanity,’” Coleridge’s Glossarial Indez). 
It is a pity that this word as well as the noun 
mense are not Queen’s English. What can be more 
expressive than the Yorkshire saying, “ He hez 
nayther sense nur mense,” 4. ¢., he utterly lacks all 
sense of decency? I have heard unmenseful used 
in a similar way. On the other hand, a menseful 
person is one that keeps within the rules of decorum 
and behaves himself in no unseemly manner. Ray 
explains the adjective as “comely, graceful,crediting 
aman.” Mr. Peacock, in his Lincolnshire Glossary, 
gives a different use of mense=“‘the freshness or 
gloss on anything. ‘That black velvet coat o’ mine 
"ll wear a long time yet, but all th’ mense has gone 
of on it.’” In A Bran New Wark (Westmoreland 
Dialect), edited for the E.D.S, by Prof. Skeat, at 
p. 201 there is the following note, which I fancy 
must have escaped his notice: “‘ Mense, from mensa, 
a table, alluding to the tables in the old monas- 
teries spread for the poor.” 

F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Mensful is a word very commonly used in this 
neighbourhood. It signifies decent, orderly, grace- 
ful. We have also the word mense, signifying 
neatness, tidiness, order. A person said to me, not 
long ago, that “ It was a family wi’out ony mense 
i’ th’ whole lot of ’em.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


This word, not in Halliwell, is also used in the 
sense of moderate, reasonable. A farmer's wife 
at a certain village near Middleham once gave her 
husband a caution on market day in the following 
words: “Be mensful, Joseph, be mensful, and 
when thee’st had one glass—get another.” The 
mapa mpogdoxiay may be explained, I imagine, 


by understanding that Joseph was to make the 
two glasses suffice. P. J. F. Ganritioy. 


In Carr’s Dialect of Craven (1828), vol. i. p. 319, 
this word is spelt menceful, and the following quo- 
tations are given :— 

* But d’ye see fou better bred 
Was mence-fou Mossy Murdy.” 
‘amsay, Dr, Jamieson. 
“That fully semly on syht 
Menskful maiden of myht.” 
Harl. MSS. 1200. 
G. Fisuer. 


This word is common in Cumberland. A native 
of that county residing here tells me it means 
“having almost every good quality—virtue, thrift, 
good manners,” &c. Gilpin (Songs and Ballads of 
Cumberland) defines it “ hospitable, generous,” 
while Gibson, in his humorous Folk Speech, &c., of 
Cumberland, gives mense—“ propriety, creditable 
behaviour.” A. Mippietoy, M.A. 

Binton Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon. 


This word (spelling probably menseful or mence- 

ful) was heard from the mouth of a cottager in 

Holderness in the remark, “ My father had a coat 

thirty years, and it looked menseful even at the 

end of that time.” Her meaning was respectable, 

decent. M. C. Hupsov. 
Hornsea, Hull. 


This word is in common use in Northumberland- 
Brockett defines it as “ decent, graceful, mannerly 
hospitable, creditable.” The substantive mense 
has, of course, corresponding significations. In the 
sense of hospitality, a woman who had made pre- 
parations for a visitor, who, however, had not time 
to partake of her cheer, told me, with evident 
satisfaction, that “she had her meat and her mense.” 
As a verb, “tbe clock menses the room.” Mense- 
less is also common, and, of course, has the opposite 
meanings, G. yA 


Ewrys Barovetcy (6% vi. 288):— 

“[Died] Lately, near Wooler, Northumberland, aged 
87, Sir P. C. Ewins, bart., who formerly married Signora 
Centuci, a Neapolitan lady, by whom he had issue an 
only son, born at Eag!e Hall, Somerset. This son marry- 
ing without his father's consent, the latter disposed of 
all his estates, invested the produce in the public funds, 
and withdrew into very humble retirement, about 40 
years since, leaving his son (since dead) the ecanty 
pittance of 40/. a year only, whom he never after- 
wards would be reconciled to, or see. The deceaeed m 
many wills; and by the last, after giving in legacies 
about 40,000/., bequeathed the residue of his immense 
property (exceeding, it is said, 500,000/. sterling), to 
distant relation at Newry, in Ireland, who dying but ® 
very short time before the testator, the title and whole 
residue of this splendid fortune devolve, by lapse, to Mr. 
James Ewins (now Sir James Ewins, bart.), the testator’s 
grandson, of Newport, Monmouthshire, perfumer. He 
is a man of unblemi-hed character, probity, and integrity. 
with a large family of children,” — Annual Register, 
1807, p. 549. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
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Ben Jonsoy, Juxtorn (5" ii. 208).—Mar. 
C. Ectiot Browne inquired at the above re- 
ference for information respecting the “W. S., 
Gent.,” who put forth a volume of poems under 
this name in 1672. If the question has not yet 
been definitely answered, the following note may, 
perhaps, suggest some clue to the matter. The 
author speaks of himself as descended from the 
Lucy and Aston families, and in an advertisement 
at the end of the book relating to a medicine 
apparently of his own invention, he requests those 
who wish to profit by his advice to “enquire at 
Mr. Horner’s at the King’s Head in White’s Alley 
in Chancery Lane for Capt. Sambach.” A refer- 
ence to Collins’s Baronetage, vol. i. p. 117, shows 
that Sir Edward Aston, of Tixall (High Sheriff for 
co. Staff. 26 Eliz.), had by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, a daughter Elizabeth, who married 
«“—— Sanbech of Broadway, in com. Wigon”; 
her brother, Sir Walter, being the patron whom 
Drayton celebrates. A Worcestershire genea- 
logist might possibly follow up the clue to a 
satisfactory issue, J. H. Crark. 


Tuz Raymonps anp Davenants (6 §. vi. 
227).—The Raymonds are still an Essex family, 
their representative being, I imagine, Mr. Ray- 
mond, of Belchamp Hall, not far from Sudbury. 

Witiiam Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich. 


Avessanpro (6 §. vi. 287).—I 
cannot find this name on the roll of the Italian 
Knights of St. John. My copy of Pozzo begins 
with the year 1136, and comes down to June 1, 
1689. Warertoy. 


Portin §. vi. 305).—The authority for the 
derivation of this word from papeline will be found 
in my Verba Nominalia. See Dict. des Sciences, 
new ed., 1847, 4to., pp. 328, 419. 

R. Caaryock. 


Saerry (6 S. vi. 307).—In Five 
Years atan English University (vol. i. pp. 219-21), 
by Charles Astor Bristed, is an amusing account 
of his introducing this American beverage, hitherto 
unknown in England, at Cambridge; and he 
claims the honour of having left this as a souvenir. 
The date of this would be about 1844. Mr. 
Bristed, who died in 1873, was also the inventor 
of condensed milk. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_ A Wevewoon (6% S. vi. 308) —This 
is the tablet numbered 265 in the sixth edition of 
Wedgwood’s Catalogwe (Etruria, 1787, 8vo., p. 39), 
and designated “The Apotheosis of Homer.” It 
was, I believe, executed by Flaxman for the pur- 
pose of inserting, as a central ornament, into 
chimney-pieces such as adorn Lord Scarsdale’s 
magnificent residence, Kedleston Hall, neat Derby. 


The specimen described by M. S. 8. is one of the 
largest size, and, if in perfect condition, is unques- 
tionably a valuable possession. 

Atrrep WALLIs. 


Ottanps, a Norrotk Worp §. vi. 406).— 
It is the old story. Men cannot be content with 
telling us about a word of this sort without in- 
sinuating an etymology, while, of course, they 
never dream of investigating before guessing. The 
suggested etymology of olland from out-land is 
really too much. In 1691 Ray spelt it old land, 
in two words (E.D.S., B. 16, p. 88); and it is 
always a comfort to crush a bad guess easily. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


or THE Name or Leira (6" §. vi. 
309).—As many of our names of rivers and hills 
are Celtic, I think the word Leith may be con- 
nected with the Welsh Jlethr, the side or slope of 
a hill, a declivity, a steep ascent. It is found in 
Machynlleth and other Welsh place-names. The 
Trish form is leitir, which O'Donovan explains as 
a “ wet hill-side.” It appears in many Irish place- 
names, as in Leitir-bruic, the hill-side of the brock 
or badger ; Leitirkeen, the fair ascent, and others. 
The words leith and hill have the same meaning, 
and their union denotes that two different races 
have occupied the land. In Lancashire we have 
an instance of three words used as the name of a 
hill, which the Britons called pen (head or hill), 
and the Saxons pen-hull, corrupted into pendle; 
when the process of this formation had been for- 
gotten it was finally called Pendle Hill. J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


This name is probably of Saxon origin. The 
first thing is to find out the earliest spelling of the 
name. The town of Leith had its name from the 
river Leith which falls into the sea. Chalmers 
derives the name from British llith, a flood or in- 
undation. It is etymologically the same word 
with the river names Lech, Leck, Lad, Led, Lid, 
Lud, Loddon, Lyd, Lug, Lugg, Legre or Leir (aow 
Soar), Liger (Loire) ; and the diminutives Laggan, 
Leithan, all derived from the Keltic lli, water. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


Fo.k-Lore oF THE Ratnpow (6™ vi. 309). 
—The effect to which there is allusion in respect of 
the earth occurs thus in Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvii. 5: 

* Quod si admonendi sumus, qualis sit terrz odor ille 

qui queritur, contingit sepe etiam quiescente ea sub 
occasum solis, in quo loco arcus czlestis dejecerit capita 
sua: et cum a siccitate continua immaduit imbre: tunc 
emittit illum suum halitum divinum ex sole conceptum, 
cui comparari suavitas nulla possit.” 
And to the same effect in regard to a shrub there 
is, Idid., xii. 24: “ Tradunt in quocunque frutice 
curvetur arcus czlestis, eandem que sit aspalatho 
suavitatem odoris existere, sed in aspalatho in- 
enarrabilem quandam.” 

On referring to “N. & Q.” I perceive that the 
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question was raised by Jarurzpere, in reference 
to the passage in Bacon, at 1* S. iii. 224, One of 
the two passages above was referred to as existing 
in a later writer at 1* S. viii. 158 ; and there was 
a notice of a reference to a Greek writer, as men- 
tioned in Coleridge’s Table Talk; but an examina- 
tion of the passage (p. 31, Lond., 1870) shows that 
it is irrelevant. 

The “ folk-lore” in this instance seems to be, 
as sometimes occurs in the instance of popular 
remedies,—¢,g., the spiders web in ague—a 
remnant of exploded tenets or practices of phi- 
losophers or physicists. MarsHALL. 


oF Forzes (6 §, v. 269, 316, 
397,417, 498; vi. 35, 157, 437).—The Earl of 
Granard, editor of Memoirs of the Earls of Gra- 
nard, by Admiral the Hon. John Forbes, 1868, 
told me lately that his great-grandfather, the 
fifth earl, who died 1781, invariably pronounced 
his name as a dissyllable ; and moreover, that the 
family name was up to and during the fifth earl’s 
time always so pronounced. Speaking of the 
origin of the name of Forbes, I quote the following 
from Lord Granard’s Memoirs, in the appendix :— 

“ It was the opinion of the late learned Profs. 0’ Dono- 
van and O’Curry, based upon the statement of the 
celebrated Duald Mac Firbis, that the clan Forbes was 
derived from the sept of Mac Firbis, and it is singular 
that the present representatives of that sept, who live 
on the borders of Mayo and Sligo, all use Forbes as their 
name.” 

Here we clearly find the original pronunciation, 
and can date the change of a dissyllable into a 
monosyllable. Harotp MAtert. 


Anyrwuew (6™ §. iv. 367, 542; v. 56, 78, 139; 
vi. 136, 257, 438).—In my Words, Facts, and 
Phrases, p. 27, I have, “ Anywhen, somewhen. 
Both very good and useful words, which ought to 
find their way into ordinary English. Fifty years 
ago they were in common use in Surrey.” From 
1825 to 1834 I lived in Surrey, and constantly 
heard both these expression from old people living 
in the district between Woking and Guildford. 

E. Epwarps. 

Harborne, Birmingham. 

American Forx-tore (6™ §. vi. 266, 414).— 
The story is very prettily told in verse in an early 
number of Good Words :— 

“There went not the least waft of wind through the 


trees, 
Then why do the aspens shiver?” 
W. F.(2). 


Sir Caartes Hepoes (6 §. vi. 347, 375).— 
He was of Richmond, Surrey, in 1700, when he 
bought and went to reside at Compton Basset, 
near Calne, in Wilts. His coat of arms is still on 
the house. It was sold after his death, in 1715, 
by his son William, who removed to Alderton, in 


North Wilts. The late John Britton says 

(Beauties of Wilts, vol. iii. p. 9) that Sir 

Charles Hedges once owned the manor of Wan- 

borough, near Swindon. J. E. Jacxsoy, 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


Tue Name or JAMES BEFORE 1258 (6" §. iy, 
308, 354, 374, 393, 476; v. 257; vi. 98),— 
“Magister Jacobus, Cust’? Gard’ Regine,” occurs 
on the Liberate Roll for 39 Hen. III. And on 
the Close Roll for 27 Hen. IIL, part i, under 
date of June 27, the king wills that Jacobus, 
eldest son of Nicholas de Molis, shall dwell with 
Edward, the king’s son, with one varlet and one 
keeper of necessaries. HERMENTRUDE, 


A Lancasnire Batwap (6" §. vi. 269, 415).— 
I can remember something of this “ballad.” It 
was sung in Forfarshire forty years ago by girls 
during the progress of some game, which I do not 
now distinctly recollect. A lady at the point of 
being executed cries “Stop, stop! I think I see 
my father coming.” Then, addressing her father, 
she asks :— 
**O hae ye brocht my silken cloak 
Or my golden key, 
Or hae ye come to see me hanged 
On this green gallows tree?” 
To which the father replies :— 
've neither brocht your silken cloak 
Nor your golden key, 
But I am come to see you hanged 
On this green gallows tree,” 
Mother, brother, and sister are each addressed in 
turn, and give the same answer. Last of all the 
fair sinner sees her lover coming, and on putting 
the question to him is answered thus :— 
“T’ve neither brocht your silken cloak 
Nor your golden key, 
But I am come to set you free 
From this green gallows tree !” 
Whereupon the game ends, 
Saline Manse, Fife. 


“How Goa?” (6 §. vi. 88, 253, 437).—I 
hope that the ordinary French “ How d’ ye do?” 
(“ Comment ga va-t-il?”) is not to be considered 
as in use only among French working men. It is 
used—and the shorter “ Comment ¢a va? ”—every 
day by persons of all classes, just as the old familiar 
English “How goes it?” (of which, I presume, 
“ How goa?” is a mere corruption) is still some- 
times heard. JuLIAN MarsHath. 

The literal equivalent of this is found in the 
German “ Wie gehet es?” (“ How do you do?”); 
lit., ** How goes it?” G. H. T. 

Alnwick. 


W. F.(2). 


“ Arrnur, Kine or Enctanp” (6" S. vi. 369, 
415).—The colossal figure in bronze which appears, 
with twenty-seven like statues, around the wonder- 
ful cenotaph of the Emperor Maximilian in the 
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Hof-Kirche at Innsbruck, was certainly not in- 
tended to represent Arthur, Prince of Wales, as 
is suggested by M.D. A series which contains 
Clovis, Theodoric, and Theodobert might, I think, 
without impropriety, include King Arthur, who, no 
doubt, to the people of that time, was as real a 
potentate as any of his companions, 

J. Woopwarp. 


Tae Game or Comer (6" S. vi. 67, 175, 276). 
—I used often to play this game, thirty years ago, 
under the name of “Come at.” We used to play 
with one pack of cards only, and any player hold- 
ing the nine of diamonds could, by calling out 
“ Come at,” stop any one = was following up a 

uence of cards too speedily. 
™ J. F. 

Fotx-tore or (6% S. iv. 307, 478; v. 
76; vi. 117, 278).—We have a superstition in 
Sussex similar to that which Mr. Crompie finds 
prevailing in Brittany. A very small egg is occa- 
sionally laid by a hen at the end of her laying ; it 
has no yolk, and is called the cock’s egg. I have 
only recently persuaded my servant—as nearly as 
it is possible to persuade a woman against her own 
opinion—that the cock does not lay these eggs. 

W. D. Pariss. 

Selmeston. 


Since calling attention to the description Sou- 
vestre gives of the “wind-egg” superstition in 
Brittany, I have come upon a passage in Pliny 
which gives an account of a similar belief prevail- 
ing in his time, and which explains the origin of 
the term “ wind eggs ”:— 

“Trrita ova, que hypenemia diximus......Sunt autem 
sterilia et minora, ac minus jucundi eaporis, et magis 
humida. Quidam et vento putant ea generari: qua de 
causa etiam zephyria appellantur.”—Plin., x. 60. 

In some parts of Germany it is believed a cock, 
when seven years old, lays a small egg, which must 
be thrown over the roof, or the storm will pene- 
trate the dwelling-house. If hatched it becomes a 
basilisk (Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, iii. 454). 

In Halliwell’s Dictionary, s.v. “Cockney,” I 
find the following :— 

“In Devonshire cockernony is the name of a small 
cock’s egg, which if hatched is said to produce a cocka- 
trice or something exceedingly noxious. A cock’s egg, 
according to Forby, is an abortive egg without # yolk.” 

J. W. Cromesie. 

Balgownie, Aberdeen. 


When a child my Devonshire nurse showed me 
one of these gelatinons-looking, shell-less egys, 
telling me it was a cock’s egg. See the definition 
of “ Cockatrice” in Johnson’s Dictionary. - 


at rae Cart’s Tait. (6% S. vi. 67, 
157, 294, 338).—I possess a comic picture repre- 
senting this, entitled “Hoyle’s Games: Plate 
the First : Back-gammon.” Unless it referred to 


the practice as being still in use, the joke would 
be pointless. Similar plates in the same set refer 
to every-day occurrences. The plate is dated 
July 23, 1823—not sixty years ago. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Are Toaps Porsoxovs? (6% S. iv. 429 ; v. 32, 
173, 297, 375, 418; vi. 217, 398.)}—Collin de 
Plancy, Dictionnaire Infernal, after quoting 
Boccaccio and some others against the toad, adds : 

*Cependant sur les bords de )’Orénoque les Indiens, 
comme pour le consoler de nos mépris, lui rendent les 
honneurs d'un culte. Ils gardent les crapauds sous des 
vases pour en obtenir de la pluie et du beau temps. IIs 
étaient tellement persuadés qu’il dépendait de ces ani- 
maux de |’accorder qu'on les touettait chaque fois que la 
priére n’était pas exaucée. Voir Pons, Voyage a la 
Partie Orientale de la Terre Ferme de 0 Amervque Méri- 


dionale, t. i.” 
R. H. Busk. 


Bewray (6% §. vi. 7, 72, 110, 199, 252, 274, 
378) in the sense of betray occurs twice in the 
book of Ecclesiasticus, xxvii. 17, 21: “If thou 
bewrayest his secrets, follow no more after him”; 
“ He that bewrayeth secrets is without hope.” See 
Addison’s Spectator, No. 68, in which, to show 
that a friend is lost by discovering his secrets, 
Addison cites the above passages or verses, 
Cowper, of whose language it has been said, “ purer, 
sweeter, simpler English never was written,” in 
his Tirocinium employs bewray=befoul. Thus : 
“ Like caterpillars dangling under trees 

By slender threads, and swinging in the breeze, 

Which filthily bewray an: sore disgrace 

The boughs in which are bred th’ unseemly race,” &c. 

Freox. Roe. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Corny (6™ S. vi. 146, 273).—This word is in 
general use in Yorkshire, and has been known to 
me from childhood. I have heard it used in three 
ways. (1) With reference to size, number, or 
quantity ; as “He’s a conny size,” “Thar’s a 
conny few o’ them,” “It’s a conny bit nearer.” 
(2) In the sense of pretty, comely, nice, &c.; as 
“She ’s a conny lile barn”=a pretty little child. 
Cf. the Whitby expression, “ She’s conny beeath te 
feeace an te follow” (Whitby Gloss., E.D.S.). 
(3) In exclamations, &c.; as “Connies joys, 
what er ye dewin’?” “ Whar’s ta bin, conny?” 
The word is used also in Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Cumberland. It is evidently the same 
word as canny, though Messrs. Nodal and Milner, 
in their Lancashire Glossary (E.D.S.), say, with 
regard to meaning (2), cf. Icel. konr, royal ; A.-S. 
cyne, royal, gentle. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


T. Wright has this notice of conny, “ Conny, 
adj., handsome, pretty. North” (Provincial Dict., 
s.v., Lond., Bohn, 1857). Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Fork-tore S. vi. 246, 
414).—Mr. Rarciirre’s paragraph no doubt 
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accounts correctly for the first half of the saying, 
but it is the last, in which the point evidently lies, 
that is the most puzzling. Why should “ parsons’ 
daughters” “never come to no good”? It seems 
quite irrational, yet I find other people have met 
a similar tradition. May not the idea have 
originated with those who in the times succeeding 
the Reformation objected to “ parsons” marrying 
and having families ? R. H. Busx. 


Breatruincs” xi. 240, 336, 
418, 433, 478; 6" S. ii. 473; iv. 376, 436; vi. 
115, 276).—The title-page of my copy seems to 
say that the translator of the Meditations of St. 
Augustine was the Dean of Canterbury. It runs 
thus :— 

“Pious Breathings, being the Meditations of St. 
Augustine. His Treatise of the Love of God Soliloquies 
and Manual. To which are added, &c. Made English 
by Geo. Stanhope, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. The Sixth 
a London, printed for J. & J. Knapton, &c., 
The dedication to the Princess Anne of Denmark 
is dated April 12, 1701. Boteav. 


George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury, pub- 
lished, in 1720, St. Augustine’s Meditations, “a 
free version, executed with spirit and success.” 
See Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


IIL. at tae Borye viii. 
21; 6" S. vi. 284).—There is no mention in 
Dalton’s History of Drogheda of William having 
had a “ walking-stick in hand” during the battle ; 
for at p. 321, vol. ii., it is stated that “a ball 
grazed his right shoulder, tearing his coat, and 
lacerating the flesh ; he sustained no other injury 
than a temporary difficulty in using his sword- 
arm, and that difficulty he did not permit long to 
retard his military service”; for at the battle next 
day “ William placed himself at the head of his 
army, and when the enemy, in a rally, advanced 
within musket-shot of his infantry, he was seen 
sword in hand animating his squadrons.” Charles 
Knight has recorded, “ William arrived on the 
field. The bed of the stream was in some places 
a deep mud. His own horse floundered in the 
miry bottom. But the king was at last on firm 
ground, William drew his sword, and was soon in 
the heat of the fight.” In West’s picture William 
is represented with sword in right hand, and in 
cuirass, placed under his coat, leading his caval 
to the charge. Vide Popular History of England, 


vol. v., p. 109, 1859. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


In this engraving, a fine impression of which is in 
my possession, dated 1781, and said to be engraved 
by John Hall from the original picture by Ben- 
jamin West in the collection of the Lord Grosve- 
nor, William IIL. is represented on horseback, 


Hesry G. Hops. 


| 


wearing a cuirass of polished steel under his 

and holding his sword in his right hand, whilst 
his left holds the bridle of his charger. This, 
however, may be only an artist’s license. To the 
right of the spectator, and in the foreground of 
the engraving, the dying Duke of Schomberg is 
represented being carried through the river, and 
the different emotions on the countenances of his 
bearers are very well delineated indeed. The 
engraving is a remarkably fine and spirited one, 
but the horses are rather wooden and stiff-jointed, 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


If any artist ever earned the designations of 
caricaturist, historical draughtsman, and most 
obedient humble servant to a king, it was Romeyn 
de Hooghe. I have before me his fine print of 
the “ Battle of the Boyne.” It is taken at the 
moment of Schombery’s fall. The equestrian 
figure of King William, twelve inches high, with 
every detail of dress and equipment elaborately 
finished, appears as “half the battle,” and was 
probably executed under strict instructions. The 
left hand is bare and grasps the bridle ; the right 
wrist is not shown to be bandaged. It is covered 
by the buff gauntlet. The sword, a very light 
rapier or walking-sword, is firmly held in the right 
hand. The coat is buttoned half way ~~ There 
is an appearance of gorget or cuirass below the 
falling band. CaLcurTrensis, 


Gatosues (6 §. vi. 86, 235, 378).—Brachet 
and Egger carry the derivation further back: 
“Galoche, chaussure & semelle de bois, du latin 
calopedia, soulier de bois dans plusieurs textes du 
moyen dye; c'est le grec Brachet 
proceeds further to trace the various stages through 
which the word reached its present form. 

R. H. 


In Ramsay’s New Dictionary of Anecdotes, 
p. 191, London, 1822, occurs the following passage, 
the substance of which appears to have been taken 
from Edgeworth’s Memoirs :-— 

«* By the way, I wonder what is the derivation of the 
word galloshes?’ The visitor seeing him (Mr. | 
worth) so well inclined to sportiveness, was willing to 
bumour him, and said, ‘ ‘The word was probably derived 
from some one having exclaimed, as he was kicki 
them off after a walk, Go, loo-e shoes. Mr. Edgeworth 
thought they might be ‘ gala shoes,’ in King James's 
time, when the most extraordinary shoes were worn. in 
short, after a variety of Swiftian derivations, the dic- 
tionary was produced, and gallosha proved to be 
Spanish word.” 

G. J. Dew. 


Lower Heyford, Oxon. 

In fairness to Mr. Edwards, I wish to correct & 
statement I erroneously made about sabots, which 
was an addition I made to the information which 
I quoted from his book, ante, p. 378. The 
as worn in France and Belgium, are not overshoes, 
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but the ordinary shoes worn by the peasantry 
working classes in those countries, F. ©. 


Tur Trapive Corporation S. vi. 
288, 456).—There is another corporation, much 
older than the Hudson’s Bay Company, still extant 
in England, viz, the New River Company, whose 
charter was granted in 1612. Until lately the 
oldest company in England was the East India 
Company, which was founded in 1599 and obtained 
a royal charter in 1600. Of banks, probably that 
of Venice was the oldest in Europe, having been 
founded in 1157. It lasted just 640 years, viz. 
till 1797. F. N. 


A Roman Eaate (6" S. vi. 68, 173, 295).— 
Unless I am much mistaken, there is » Roman 
eagle in the Museum of the Invalides, Paris, pre- 
sented by Napoleon III. and said to be the only 
one in existence, in a window recess — Arms Gallery. 

J. R. Hate. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (6" §. vi. 


“ Here’s a health to the king,” &c. 
“ A bumper of Burgundy fill, fill for me, 
Give those who prefer it port wine ; 
But, whatever the wine, it a bumper must be, 
If we e’er drink a bumper again. 


Now, now, when the cares of the day are all past, 

And all one’s best feelings possess him, 

The glow of the heart gives joy to the eye: 

* Here’s a health to the king, God bless him !'” 
The above is taken from the Sporting Magazine for 1826, 
and will answer W. M.'s query, I hope. 

Harotp Mater. 


Our Curistuas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, beaded “ Christmar,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Social Life in the Reiga of Queen Anne. By John 
Ashton. 2vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Ix this book Mr. Ashton has enjoyed one undoubted 
advantage, of no small moment in book-making, that of 
an excellent subject, well defined in its limits, and suffi- 
cient in its material. Moreover—and for this his readers 
should be grateful—he has treated it in the manner 
most calculated to be of permanent use and value. 
There is plenty of brillixnt journalistic talent which can 
talk fluently and airily of Swift and the Mohbocks, 
Addison and Button’s, Gay's Trivia, and Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock ; but few men have the patience to collect 
and to chronicle any really definite details of the life of 
the time in regard to dress, education, food, sight-seeing. 
sport, amusements, and so forth. This Mr. Ashton has 
, and done in the most direct and commendable 
way. The reader will here find, drawn from all sources, 
the most authentic and trustworthy information respecting 
the social and domestic aspect of the dozen years when 
was queen, when Godolphin and Harley were her 


ministers, and Marlhorongh fought her battles. Of 
politics and war he will, of course, hear little ; but he will 
find exact particulars xs to washes and cosmetics, wigs 
and clouded canes, e’rong waters and cordials, spineta 
and harpsichords, coffee-houses, taverns, bagnios, astro- 
logers, quacks, “ knights of the post,”’ chairs, hackney 
coaches, and a host of things as yet undreamed in his 
philosophy. What is better, he will get chapter and 
verse for what he reads, so that if he distrusts his author 
he may verify his statements. This, however, he will 
scarcely need to do. We have only two regrets with 
regard to this most interesting book—one being the 
absence of an index, and the other that the illustrations 
are mere pictorial memoranda. Mr. Ashton’s Jabours 
are worthy of embellishment after the fashion of Paul 
Lacrvix’s works on the eighteenth century in France. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia; Texts, Documents, and Extracts 
chirfly in the Bodleian and other 
Oxjord Libraries. “ Medieval and Modern Series,” 
Vol. 1. Part I, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

We have received the first instalment of this series, and 

it comes fully up to the high expectations we had formed, 

The Sinonoma Bartolomei has been edited by Mr. J, L. G. 

Mowat with the greatest care and accuracy. It may be 

needful to explain that it is a short Latin dictiona 

containing many English words, Most, though not all, 
relate to botany and medicine. But one manuscript 
of the work seems to be at present known, Te 
was compiled in the fourteenth century, and ia to 
be found at the end of a medical treatise by the 
same author—that is, John Mirfeld or Marfelde, an 
inmate of the Monastery of St. Bartholomew in London. 

We have never seen the manuscript of the medical por- 

tion, but from the few extracts which Mr. Mowat gives 

it cannot be without some interest. Annotators of Robert 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, of whom we believe. 

we number several among our readers, will remember 

how often he has occasion to mention borage as a specific 
gainst melancholia. They will like to jot down in their 
interleaved copies the following distich :— 
“ Si sis lepirosus, si stultus, si furiosus 
Dicit borago, gaudia semper ago.” 

If the stwlti could really be relieved by it we must lament. 

that this plant is not more widely cultivated. 

The chief value of this glossary consists in the man 
English words that are to be found in it, several of whic 
appear here for the firet time. An index of these is 
given at the end. We are sometimes able by aid of this 
curious word-list to settle matters of controversy. For 
example, much time, paper, and ink have been wasted on 
the word eylantine. Some have said it means a wild rose, 
some a briar, and others the woodbine. Mirfeld had no 
doubts, as the following passage will show: “ Bedegar 
est nodus rosz albz silvestris, vulgari nomine eglenter.”” 
He believed also that amber was the gum of a tree, 
though he tells us that others affirm it to be “ sper- 
maceti.” Mr. Mowat has not overloaded his text with 
notes. Those that are given are most of them for the 
purpose of indicating the derivation of the strange words 
manufactured from the Greek. They are all short and 
to the purpose. We wish every success to this new 
adventure of the University of Oxford. Her treasures 
are countless. Al! the scholars in Europe will be grate- 
ful to her if she will cause the more important of them 
to be edited in this useful and unpretending manner. 


Scottish Myths: Not+s on Scottish History and Tradition. 
By Robert Craig Maclagan, M.D. (Edinburgh, Mac- 
lachlan & Stewart.) 

Tus is a book which shows considerable lrarning and 

very great industry. We wish thut we could add that 
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its value is in proportion to the labour that has been 
spent upon it. We are not in a position to do this, 
After reading every word of it we are compelled to affirm 
that as a contribution to the early bistory and er 
of Scotland its value is very slight. When Higgins, 
Bryant, and Faber wrote there was much room for 
excuse for their baseless theories and wild guessing. In 
their day language had not become a science, and no one 
knew exactly what to make of mythology, except that 
some portions of it could not by any possibility be true. 
A great advance has been made, and though there is yet 
much to do, certain highways of knowledge have been 
cleared. Dr. Maclagan does not seem to see this, but 
guesses as rashly as to the relations, meanings, and deri- 
vations of words as if he really thought that there were 
no principles known to be certain which must guide the 
workers in these fields, Place-names and names of 
persons may be more difficult of elucidation than ordi- 
nary words. If it be so there is the stronger reason why 
mere guessing should be avoided. There once was a 
king among the Britons called Tasciovanus, who appears 
as Tascio and Tascia in the inscriptions on certain British 
coins, It will hardly be credited that Dr. Maclagan 
asks if the word “ tassie,” a cup (French tasse), may not 
be “a ible remnant of this name."" Among so very 
much that is mere random guess-work it is fair to point 
out that there are many isolated facts which will of 
service to future investigators. Dr. Maclagan has little 
confidence in church traditions, and holds, as we gather, 
that St. Mungo, St. Columba, and some other early Chris- 
tian missionaries are the mere creations of the myth-mak- 
ing faculty. That their lives have been clouded by legend 
is obvious ; but he would be a rash historian who put them 
in the same class as Arthur, Hengist,and Robin Hood. The 
author tells us that in the Isle of Man the Milky Way is 
known as “the great road of Gorree.” This is new to 
us, and we should have been glad to bave been furnished 
with his authority for the statement. The Italians call 
it “Santa estrada di Loretto.” In Chaucer's day it was 
called the Watling Street of the sky (House of Fame, 
ij. 1. 431). 


Handbook of Heraldry. By John E, Cussans. Third 
edition. (Chatto & Windus.) 
We have received a copy of the third edition of this 
book, which has been out of print now for some 
years. Mr. Cussans has so thoroughly revised his 
old work that it may be said almost to have been 
rewritten, though there has been no change made 
in its original plan. In the chapter devoted to 
the subject of “Genealogies and Family Histories” 
some very useful information is given concerning 
the different styles of calligraphy which are to be 
found in old manuscripts. The chapter on the subject 
of “ Liveries’ is also well worth reading, and in it will 
be found much that is interesting to others than students 
of heraldry, In dealing with the various orders of 
knighthood, Mr. Cussans has made some curious omis- 
sions; for though he mentions the various officers of 
the orders of the Garter, the Thistle, and St. Patrick, 
yet he omits all reference to the officers of the orders 
of the Bath, and of St. Michael and St. George, With 
regard to the Order of St. Patrick, we may remind 
Mr. Cussans that the royal warrant of July 14, 1871, 
effects prospectively iderable alterations in the 


statutes and ordinances of the order. This warrant 
directs that the offices of Prelate, Registrar, Genealogist, 
Cork Herald, Dublin Herald, and Junior Pursuivant 
shall become extinct upon the resignation or death of 
the several officers holding the same. The office of 
Chancellor, which is at present held by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, is, however, to be continued, but it is 


directed that in future it shall be held by a la 
No notice is taken of the Order of the Indi«nn Bm. 
ire, or of the Imperial Order of the Crown of Indis, 
n his sketch of American heraldry the author gives 
the following amusing story, which we cannot 
retailing to our readers: “ During the residence of our 
b jor, Mr. Crampton, in Washington, a carriage 
which he brought from England was sent to a —<— 
builder’s to be repaired. Some time afterwards, on Mr, 
Crampton going to the factory, he was surprised to see 
several buggies, sulkies, and wagons, each bearing his 
arms. In astonishment he turned tothe attendant, and 
directing his notice to the carriages in question, inquired 
if they were built for him. ‘I reckon not, sir,’ was the 
reply. ‘ You see, when your carriage was here, some of 
our citizens admired the pattern of your arms and con- 
cluded to have them painted on their carriages too!'” 
The Handbook of Heraldry is not only written in an 
interesting style, and crammed full of information, 
but Mr. Cussans has carefully avoided as much as 
possible the use of technical expressions, so that we can 
thoroughly recommend his book to any beginner who 
may wish to learn something of heraldry. A word of 
praise must be added in favour of the illustrations, which 
are numerous and remarkably good, 


Last Words of Thomas Carlyle on Trades Unions, Pro- 
moterism, and the Signs of the Times. (Edinburgh, 
Paterson.) 

We do not know who J.C. A. is. He states in the 
face that he received the manuscript of this sd 2 ws 
from its author in 1872. We do not think it can have 
been meant for publication, and if it was not we are 
sorry that it has seen the light. The habit of printing 
every scrap that a great man has left behind him, 
whether he wished it to see the light or not, is cer- 
tainly one that we cannot commend. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Mr. R. C. Hops, Albion Crescent, Scarborough, writes: 
“ Readers of ‘N. & Q.” who will kindly send me an 
local pronunciations of place-names they may be Z 
zant of, will receive my thanks and gratitude.” 

CeLer ET AupAx.—Jessie Fothergill, author of The 
First Violin, has also written Probation and The Well- 
Jields (Bentley & Son), 

Dr. Rytey (ante, p. 360).—We are informed that the 
Honorary Secretary of the Cremation Society of England 
is Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., and that his offices are at 11, Argyll 
Street, W. 


J. G. A. (* My name is Norval,” &c.).—Home’s play, 
Douglas. 


W. G. B. (Glasgow).—Letters forwarded. 
J. T. F.—A proof will be sent. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception, 
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2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 


By ALFRED WILLIAM BENN, 


2 vols, demy Svo, cloth, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. ANSELM, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND PRIMATE OF THE BRITAINS. 
By MARTIN RULE, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


FASTI APOSTOLICI: 


A Chronology of the Years between the Ascension of our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS, Peter and Paul, 
By the Rev. W. H. ANDERDON, of the Society of Jesus. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


DISEASES OF MEMORY: an Essay in the Positive Psychology. 


By TH. RIBOT, 
Author of “ English Psychology” and “ Heredity.” (International Scientific Series. 


Crown 8vo. with 148 Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 


MAN BEFORE METALS. 


By N. JOLY, 
Correspondent de |'institut de France. Unternational Scientific Seria. 


Crown 58. 


JUVENAL, PERSIUS, MARTIAL, AND CATULLUS. 


An Experiment in Translation. 
By W. F. SHAW, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Limp parchment antique, 6s.; velium, 7s. 6d. 


THE FABLES OF MR. JOHN GAY. 


With MEMOIR by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
And an etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
[The Parchment Libra y. 


Next week, limp parchment antique, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH LYRICS. 


Selected and Annotated by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by H. G. Glindoni. 
(The Parchment Library- 
LONDON : 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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